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THE RESURRECTION AND THE 
LIFE. 


I am the Resurrection and the Life, 
And whosoever will may come to me; 

To him that cometh I will freely give 
The life that now is and the life to be. 


I am the Word of Life; from heaven I came 
To do his will who sent me, and to save 
His people from their sins, and sin’s dread 

claim, | 
And crown them with my triumph o’er 
the grave. 


I am the Bread of Life; ebehold, I die 
And give my life to them who now are 
dead 
In sin, if I but catch their famished cry: 
‘‘Give, Lord! oh, give us evermore this 
bread!” 


I am the Spring of Life; who drink of me 
Shall slake earth’s burning thirst, and 
thirst no more; 
Within their souls shall living waters be, 
Like those that gladden life’s eternal shore. 


All power is mine, and all authority, 
In heaven and earth; go now, 
proclaim 
Among all nations; make the message free, 
And preach the living gospel in my name. 


This is the Rock; on this my Church I 
build; 
In vain the gates of death and hell assail. 
My word, that once the angry tempest stilled, 
Shall make the gospel that is preached 
prevail. | 


O Christ, who art of life the Word, the 
Bread, 
The Water, and the Power to live again, 
As thou art risen, do thou raise the dead, 
And triumph now, as thou didst triumph 
then! 


West Haven, Conn. 


REMINISCENCES OF PIONEER MIS- 
SIONARY LIFE IN CALIFOR- 
NIA—NO. VI. 


FIRST HOME AND FIRST SABBATH. 


truth 


N. J. SQUIRES. | 


The first home of the minister, ‘‘where 
shall it be?” This was an early ques- 
tion, and one not easily answered. It 
was the old puzzle of the “elephant” and 
what todo with him. His board had 
been most hospitably provided for, for 
the time being, at the table of Mr. Gil- 
lespie; but where was to be his study- 
table and his bed? There was no hotel 
that was at all available or suitable. Pri- 
vate houses were small and full. New- 
comers were sleeping anywhere, on 
floors and counters. There were lodg- 
ings afloat on vessels abandoned by their 
crews; but none of these were deemed 
the thing for the minister. At last there 
came relief from an unexpected source. 
A Mormon carpenter, by the name of 
Lincoln, who had been living with his 
family for some time in a neat little story- 
and-a-half frame house built by himself, 
heard of the straits of the Chaplain, and 
kindly offered him a lodging-place in his 
unfinished attic. It was floored and had 
a window and a roof. The offer was 
thankfully accepted. A small table and 
a chair were found for study purposes. 
A hammock, hung from two rafters, 
made a comfortable bed. A sheet cur- 
taining off a portion of the roof-slope 
made a closet. A box covered witha 
newspaper constituted a wash-stand. I 
was rich, From my window I could 
look out on Russian Hill and on that 
portion of the bay leading out to the 
Golden Gate. I had a-plenty of fresh 
air day and night. In that attic I spent 
six months. None in ceiled houses, and 
with walls adorned with treasures of 
art, were happierthan I. I could lie in 
my swinging hammock thinking of oth- 
ers on hard floors and counters, and 
take positive comfort. I could sit on 
my hard chair at my rude table, reading 
a book or writing letters or a sermon, 
happier than most ministers on their 
cushioned easy-chairs and at their 
pigeon-holed and drawered desks. My 
family, to be sure, was 2,300 miles over 
yon blue sea to the west, but, by-and- 
by, whenI should be ready for them, 
some good ship would sail through yon 
Golden Gate bringing to me their good- 
ly company. To be sure, too, my attic 
had no fire, and all that winter I sat 
without one; but I had a cloak to wrap 
around my shoulders and an extra pair 
of pants to draw up over my knees— 
more than some had—and I did not 
suffer; and if these failed sometimes to 
keep me warm, there were hills to the 
right of me and hills to the left of me, 
the walk to which, and the ascent of 
which, and the glorious views from 
which, both oceanward and inland, al- 
ways quickened the blood to warmth and 
the heart with cheer. 


I have heard it said that pioneers al- 
ways look back to their days of 
roughing it with peculiar satisfaction. I 
find it true. I never recall that first 
winter in that attic without great pleas- 
ure. In the ministerial line I was 
“monarch of all I surveyed,” and hap- 
pier than any king in my large domain. 
By the way, my hammock had a history, 
which made reposé in_ it peculiarly 
sweet. It was a gift to me by a sea cap- 
tain at the Islands, who had been to San 
Francisco and knew its needs. When 
he heard that I had decided to come over 
tu the Coast he called upon me, express- 
ing his pleasure and asked what he could 


do for me to help me in my venture. 
Without waiting for a reply a thought 
came to him, and he at once said, “I 
know.” Saidhe: “I have canvas and a 
sail-maker on my ship, and I will have 
him make you a hammock. You may 
be glad of it when you reach the shore.” 
Little did I think that his thoughtful 
gift would be my bed so long. His 
name was Gillett, captain of a Nantucket 
whale-ship—a name well known in the 
Pacific ports in those days as one of 
those rare- men who never lowered his 
boats for whales on the Sabbath, but car- 
ried at sea and into port the Christian 
principles that governed him at home. 
Of the family from whose atticrafters I 
swung his hammock, allow me to say in 
passing that, though a Mormon family, 
they had never been to Utah, nor were 
they polygamists. They had heen Bap- 
tists in the State of Massachusetts, and 
had been converted to Mormonism, as 
presented in its best phases, and uncor- 
rupted by those polygamic and despotic 
dogmas which have since made the sect 
so odious and so dangerous. Both he 
and his wife were most worthy and es- 
timable people, with a household neatly, 
industriously and quietly ordered. 
Should any of them be still living, and 
this testimony to their modest worth 
come to their reading, I wish them to be 
assured of the grateful remembrance of 
one of Christ’s ministers to whom they 
gave hospitable welcome. ‘I was a 
Stranger,” and, in. the sense in which 
Christ said it, they “took me in,” thus 
doing it unto Christ himself. But it is 
time I introduced my readers to my first 
Sabbath: 

It was November 5, 1848; a fair day 
and a full house. Preaching was a nov- 
elty ; closed stores and an open house of 
worship were a curiosity, but the filled 
seats that greeted the preacher proved 
the appreciation with which this new (but 
old) kind of Sabbath was hailed. The 
congregation well represented the popu- 
lation. Not an old person was in it. 
Not a sleepy person was in it. Not an in- 
attentive person was in it. With here 
and there a lady (three or four in all), it 
was a cOngregation of men—men under 
middle life, men of energy, men erect 
and wide-awake—a fair type of the class 
who early sought these shores, and whose 
enterprise and wonderful activity wrought 
so soon such changes throughout the 
State. The subject of this first sermon 
was ‘‘The Love of God in the Gift of 
Christ,” from the text, “For God so 
loved the world,” etc., found in John iii: 
16, from which it will be inferred that 
the preacher meant to lay the right foun- 
dation, however well or otherwise he and 
others might afterward build thereon. 
The attention paid repaid the minister. 
It was all that could have been asked. 
But rare attention was always a feature 


of the Word” or not, all the early pio- 
neers can testify that the attendants upon 
their ministry were wide-awake “hearers. ” 
And they were equally frank and out- 
spoken in their approval or not. They 
could not help it. It was in keeping 
with their wide-awake and independent 
nature. They believed and spoke and 
did very much as they pleased, but they 
with patience. But they did not like to 
listen too long. 

Passing by the congratulations that 
followed the close of the morning ser- 
vice, I must not fail to notice one of so 
peculiar a character as to justify its men- 
tion. After all others had retired one 
couple remained, who evidently wished 
to speak tome. I had observed them 
in the audience as particularly interested 
hearers. As the sequel made clear, the 
gentleman had not been among the sub- 
scribers to the chaplaincy, but had waited 
first to hear the chaplain. As he ap- 
proached me he introduced himself and 
wife, saying, ‘We have been greatly grat- 
ified with what we have heard, and are 
heartily glad you have come among us.” 
Then, to clinch what he had said, he 
gave the following substantial proof— 
viz., the voluntary promisé of six ounces 
of gold, quarterly, during the year, not 
as a part of my salary already pledged, 
but his own individual gift! How purely 
Californian that, in its manner and mat- 
ter! I need not add that he kept his 
pledge. But who was that stranger? One 
well known to the early pioneers, and 


not unknown since—Samuel Brannan of. 


Mormon fame. On hearing his name I 
recognized him at once as the leader of 
a shipload of Mormons, who, two or 
three years before, had sailed from New 
York for California, touching at the 
Sandwich Islands on their way. I recol- 
lected well their call at the Islands, and 
the fact that, while at Honolulu, they 
bought such weapons.as could there be 
purchased. The secret of that purchase 
was afterward surmised to be connected 
with designs upon California, in co-oper- 
ation with Mormons from Utah, to capt: 
ure that fair land as the paradise of the 
Latter-Day Saints. But, if such a pro- 
ject was ever planned, it was defeated 
| before it became history by the capture 


of the Coast by Commodore Sloat and 


of California audiences. Whether “doers | 


always heard with rare intentness, if not. 


of the inland territory. by Colonel Fre- 
mont and others. When Mr. Brannan 
reached the Coast with his colony he 
found the stars and stripes (so hated 
since by the Mormons) floating over 
their promised land—a discovery which 
at once put an end to all such ambitious 
plans, however long or fondly they may 
have been cherished. There was nothing 
left, therefore, for the colony to do but 
to return whence they came, or find their 
way overland to Utah, or to settle down 
on the shores they had reached. They 
chose the latter course, located at San 
Francisco (then called Yerba Buena), 
built small houses, did what they could 
find to do for a livelihood, and awaited 
events. While thus living and waiting, 


leader, betook themselves to the rich 
placers, succeeded well, and returned, 
some to settle quietly down in homes, 
others to enter into speculations to en- 
large their fortunes. Notably did their 
leader enter into those land purchases 
which made him foremost, for awhile, 
among California’s early money kings. 
What a different history might have been 
enacted ‘in this fair land had the alleged 
project of the Latter-Day Saints, of whom 
Mr. Brannan was one, been wrought into 
fact! T. Dwicut Hunt. 


NOTES FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Los ANGELES, Mar. 31, 1888, 

Dear PaciFic: It came out just as 
I said it would. Do you suppose a Pa- 
CIFIC correspondent could make a wrong 
prophecy? ‘The small debt which made 
Pastor Phillips look a little sober for a 
few weeks was as nothing before the en- 
thusiasm of the East Los Angeles Con- 
gregational church when they realized 
what a very pretty church they had, and 
at what a reasonable cost they had built 
it—less than $8,000 for about the pretti- 
est little church in Southern California ! 
It was dedicated without debt with a 
glad fellowship meeting, and triple ser- 
mons by the pastor, by Rev. H. P. Case, 
and Rev. C. S. Uzzell. A council, also, 
cordially received the church into the 
fellowship of the Congregational brother- 
hood. ‘Tuesday next they entertain the 
Congregational Club,-when Rev. E. S. 
Williams will read a paper on “Breadth 
of Christian Brotherhood,” and Rev. Dr. 
Hutchins will open the discussion. 


Sunday last was a happy day for Rev. 
D. D. Hill and the brave Pasadena 
church. ‘Their plans had reasonably en- 
larged with the growth of the beautiful 
‘crown of the valley,” and no one can 
criticise their pretty edifice which, with 
its improved grounds, has cost $28,000. 
By invitation, one of our city mission- 
aries, who is supplying the Third church, 
preached a short, hopeful sermon, and 
looked the handsome people in the. face 
while they took up the financial burden 
of $9,000, The prayerful, intelligent 
vote of the church to spend as much of 
Sunday as was necessary looking their 
duty in the face made the finangelist’s 
work easy. Some people seem to think 
there is a trick in getting money. Not 
a bit of it. The cause must be good. 
The time must be propitious. The peo- 
ple must be devoted. Then money 
comes as it did at Pasadena. Not all 
the debt was raised, but over $5,000 in 
money. Desirable real estate was also 
consecrated, so that a note of $3,000 at 
long time and low interest will leave the 
good and true church in fine condition 
to go on with its spiritual work, Secre- 
tary Humphrey was also present, and 
cheered on the battle, speaking helpfully 
in the evening on the “Joy of Sacrifice.” 
Pastor Hill blows the gospel trumpet 
with no uncertain sound, and leads his 
flock nobly. Just a little more faith and 
tug, and they can dedicate their church 
to the service of Almighty God. And 
now, like the generous folk they are, they 
will push on the Monk Hill and Olive- 
wood Sunday-schools into churches, 
which will bud and blossom like the 
roses Of the valley for Him who is the 
Lily of the Valley and the Bright and 
Morning Star. 

Not yet have the friends of the city 
mission found the lots for the tabernacle, 
and the grand enterprise waits the divine 
direction and the wider opening of hearts 
and purses. Meanwhile Brother Uzzell 
answers the call of Pico Heights church, 
which has eagerly wanted him all the 


perity. The new church will be dedi- 
cated April 15th, when a generous rally 
to its help may rightly be expected from 
the whole brotherhood. | 

Park church, though its chapel on the 


ple street. But they will. Brother 
Brainerd’s prompt efforts in behalf of all 
other Congregational interests here will 
secure him the co-operation of all the 
sisterhood of churches when once they 
have broken ground and are in for it, 
An inquisitive Northerner once asked a 
colored brother in Richmond how his 
people had completed so large a church, 


His answer was, “Fust; we got de lot ; 


gold was discovered. They, with their, 


time, and until clearer duty calls him, | 
will put them on the way to large pros-' 


hill is full, has not yet dared to lay the, 
corner-stone of its new building on Tem-’ 


den we dug a big hole in it, and dat hole 
jist hollered for somefin to cover it with.” 
Go ahead, Park church ! 

Dr, Hvtchins has come, and not only 
the many friends who have known him 
elsewhere are happy to greet him, but 
full houses welcome him at the First 
church. Best of all, the prayer-meetings 
enlarge. Five dozen new chairs ordered 
are filled. They say—but I wont write 
rumors. May God guide the people to 
wise decisions, and may all the many in- 
terests which cluster about this impor- 


tant mother church be dear to heaven ! | 


This sunny land has attractions which 
Oberlin cannot boast of; but Oberlin 
clay is very tenacious, and that inspiring 
group of students could only be left at a 
very Clear call of duty. 

The new enterprise, popularly called 
Brother Will’s church, has materialized 
so far as to find the dear name of Ply- 
mouth and to know that fifty-two souls 
are ready to come under its care, Its 
location in the most beautiful and pros- 
perous portion of this rare city seems to 
assure its rapid growth and _ usefulness, 
Named from the famous rock where the 
consecrated feet of our Pilgrim Fathers 
first‘touched the new continent, may it be 
true to their principles and help build 
by this Pacific Coast those institutions 
founded on the Rock of Ages, which are 
the glory of the Atlantic shores, A dear 
old Methodist class-leader, long since 
gone to glory, once said to me, in loving 
carefulness : ‘Do all the good you can, 
brother. Be sure you dono harm.” I 


} pass the kind counsel along to my breth- 


ren. Let us bring our giving, planning, 
creed-making, our missions, our club and 
our college under the sure and divine 
direction. The meek will He guide in 
judgment. Pray for the Peace of Jeru- 
salem! ‘They shall prosper that love 
Thee. To-morrow is Easter. Oh, thou 
‘risen Christ, dawn on our darkness and 
lend us thine aid ! C. MENT. 


OUR IMAGINATION. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


There is one faculty of our being by 
which the objects of sense, though far 


| away from our field of vision, and indeed 


such objects, though they do not exist at 
all, are brought vividly before our gaze, 
and are made to reveal their tints and 
proportions as clearly and impressively 
as though we stood in their very pres- 
ence. 

We had read of some wonder of nat- 
ure in this sphere of earth, concerning 
which the testimony of a visitor has at- 
tracted and fascinated our attention, and 
we draw its picture upon the canvas of 
thought, till it seems to us that we have 
a faithful panorama of the original. 
And so we picture to ourselves the snows 
of Alpine heights, the Pyramids of the 
desert, mountain, cave and waterfall of 
many a landscape, till it seems to us that 
we have stood in the midst of such mar- 
vels, and were familiar with their attrac- 
tions. 

And we not only picture to the imag- 
ination such scenes of nature, but we 
draw upon the canvas objects of passion- 
ate desire, and stimulate for them the 
thirst of excited longing. Isthere a type 
of physical development in face and 
form and motion that is specially attrac- 
tive to those who look upon it, how eager 
it makes us to realize it in our own per- 
sons, and to fancy that it is truly ours! 

Is there an ideal of success in life that 
kindles ambitious desire, how glowingly 
we may set forth the eminence in our 
highway, till it seems to us that we are 
treading its summit, and looking down 
upon all the tributary heights beneath us! 

But, what is of more impressive and 
warning significance is the fact that we 
may paint in vision the gratification of 
human passion, the crowning of ardent 
desire, till the soul is steeped in the sen- 
sation of such self-indulgence, and re- 
peats and renews its gratification. The 
rambling of lawless fancy is, perhaps, 
more frequent with us than we are aware, 
and more positive in the viands with 
which it fascinates and entertains desire. 

See, the heart goes out orf these imag- 
inary excursions, as it appropriates for 
‘the time being the passionate draughts 
which these scenic representations lift to 
-the lips, and we are actual partakers of 
the defiling cup thus set before us, and 
are steeped in its penetrating evil. 

We need a most vigilant watch against 
this ministry of a lawless imagination. 
It will not do to make the exeuse to 
ourselves that we intend no wrong, that 
we cherish no executive purpose, that 
we only indulge a rambling fancy in the 
fields of sense, and the gardens of. infec- 
tious bloom. We cannot admit such 
pictured sketches within our field of 
vision without drawing in something of 
their abiding and polluting influence, 
and retaining them in place as a wrong 
against our soul. | 

In resisting evil, let us be warned to 
combat the presence and the whispers of 
a lawless imagination, and look heav- 
enward, that the door of our heart be 
graciously guarded against such perilous 


The Woeman’s Beard 
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THE TITHE. 


As this is the blessed Easter time, 
which, like the Christmas festival, is the 
season for special offerings to the Lord 
for “his unspeakable gift,” it may be 
well for us to look at the subject of 
tithes, and so we reprint from a little 
tract lately issued by the American 
Board, called “‘The Tithe—Its History 
and Placein the Churchof To-day.” This 
may lead to some solution of the ques- 
tion often asked, How can this arithmet- 
ical problem be applied equally to all? 
This tenth of the large incomes of the 
rich will seem small in comparison, 
while to those whose incomes barely 
suffice for the necessaries of life it will 
seem too large, almost unattainable. 
How, then, shall it be applied? Vari- 
ous plans suggest themselves. Can it 
not be a tenth of all, over and above the 
necessities of life? Can it not be a 
tenth of time devoted to the Lord’s 
work? Can it not be by some little 
acts of self-denial? “It is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not 
to that he has not.” It is said of the 
late William E. Dodge that in his boy- 
hood was laid the foundation of the 
princely giving which distinguished his 
whole life. The condition of the heath- 
en in foreign lands deeply affected him 
as a boy, and, to gratify his wish to give 
something for this purpose, he, with his 
companions, planted a small potato 
patch, the gains of which were given to 
this work; and says he, “Everything 
since that time has seemed to prosper.” 
“Honor the Lord with thy substance 
and with the first fruits of all thy increase.” 
And then follows the promise which is 
often fulfilled in richer blessings than 
those of gold and of silver. The giving 
to the Lord’s work for the salvation of 
men in heathen lands would shame the 
Christian Church were the items fully 
spread out. 

FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

** One-teuth of ripened grain, 

One-tenth of tree and vine, 


One-tenth of all the yield 
From ten-tenths of rain and shine. 


‘* One-tenth of lowing herds, 
That browse on hill and plain, 
One-tenth of bleating flocks, 
For ten-tenths shine and rain. 


** One-tenth of all increase 
From counting-room and mart; 
One-tenth that science yields, 
One-tenth of every art. 


** One-tenth of loom and press; 
One-tenth of mill and mine, 
One-tenth of every craft 
Wrought out by the gifts of Thine. 


** One-tenth of glowing words, 

That glowing dollars hold; 
One-tenth of written thoughts 

That turn to shining gold. 


**One-tenth! And dost thou, Lord, 
But ask this meager loan, 
When all this earth is thine, 
And all we have thine own?’ 
“THE TITHE—ITS HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, 
AND ITS PLACE IN THE CHURCH OF 
TO-DAY, BY M, L. M.”” 


“The tithe enters Bible history, like 


‘the story of Elijah, without preface or 


comment. It first appears as a nat- 
ural incident in the meeting of Abraham 
and Melchizedeck. Without question, 
explanation or requirement, the tenth of 
Abraham’s spoil is handed over to God’s 
high priest. This is done in such a matter-of- 
course way as to require some already es- 
tablished, well-defined custom for its expla- 
nation. Somehow, somewhere, man must 
have been instructed in this matter. What 
more natural and reasonable conclusion 
than that it was by a law given of God 
himself in some of those audible: com- 
munings which we know were not un- 
common at that early period ? 

“We wonder what Abel and Cain 
knew about offerings that should make 
the one acceptable and the other not. 
The mode of their instruction is not re- 
vealed; but reason tells us that, in some 
way, they must have been instructed. 
That this giving of the tenth possessed, in 
some manner and from some source, an 
authority greater than mere established 
custom, that it had in it all the force of 


an enacted law, we think will clearly ap- : 


pear further on. 

“The second appearance of the tithe 
in the sacred record is in that significant 
story of Jacob at Bethel. As a result 
of the vision by which he was made to 
realize that he was alone with God, he 
cried out, ‘How dreadful is this place!’ 
Dreadful because it made him conscious 


of his sins. He at once sets up a pillar 


and consecrates it, adding his vow of fut-. 


ure service, and, without any allusion to 
the tenth on the part of the angel, he 
says, of his own free-will, ‘Of all that 
Thou shalt give me I will surely give a 
tenth unto thee.’ In moments of great 
spiritual quickening like that, the mind 
does not fly to the unknown for refuge 
and resolve, but to the well known, to 
the best known. This quickening of 
Jacob’s dormant spiritual nature instant- 
ly suggests to him an obligation with 
which he was familiar and to which the 
newly stirred impulses of his soul had 
instant recourse. The highest religious 
act with which he was acquainted, next 
to the building of the altar, was the giv- 
ing of the tenth. He knew it either 
from observation or parental teaching, 
but it came to him with a force of con- 
viction like that of law. 

“The next allusion to _ the tithe is 
found in Leviticus xxvii: 30-33. That 
long list of requirements running through 
the entire Book is closed with this one, 
which is not in the form of a law given 
for the first tme, but as if reminding 
them of something well understood. 
God says, ‘And all the tithe of the land, 
whether of the seed of the land, or of the 
fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s; it is holy 
unto the Lord.’ He does not say ‘it 
shall be so’ ; ‘it is.’ 

“But we must not fail to note here 
that this law, whatever its origin, was 
not Levitical; for all these allusions to it 
occur before the Levitical period. It 
was twenty years after this that God ap- 
propriated it to the use of the Levites, as 
recorded in Numbers xvill : 24-28. He 
there says, ‘But the tithe of the children 
of Israel * * * Ihave given to the 
Levites to inherit.’ As if he had said, 
‘This portion, which is mine, I assign to 
them.’ But he does not give even this 
wholly to them, for he immediately 
adds, ‘Ye shall offer up a_peace-offering 
of it to the Lord, even the tenth part of 
the tithe’; thus keeping distinctly before 
the mind the fact that a ‘tenth is the 
Lord’s.’ 

“Passing some allusions to the en- 
forcement of the law, not essential to 
the argument, we come to Nehemiah 
x:37-38; xill: 10-12. After a long 
period of decline and captivity the pure 
worship of God is restored, and the 
tenth comes in again as part of the 
law. Fifty years more pass away, and 
the nation again lapses into forgetful- 
ness of God, when Malachi sounds out 
his call to repentance, as found in Mal- 
achi iii: 8—10: ‘Will a man rob God? 
Yet ye have robbed Me.’ Observe, he 
does not say they had robbed the Levite, 
but the accusation is that they had rob- 
bed God himself; and then he specifies 
that they had robbed him of both ‘tithes 
and offerings.’ The tithe was not an 
offering, nor the offering a tithe. Each 
word has a distinct meaning. The tenth 
was God’s. The offering was a portion, 
voluntarily given, of the remaining nine- 
tenths, which, by this simple distinction, 
is clearly recognized as ours. We can- 
not be said to bring an offering of that 
which does not belong to us. The use 
of this word, therefore, indicates that 
there is a sense in which God recognizes 
our right to that which remains after the 
dedication of tithes, just as he recognizes 
our right to the remainder of time aftex 
setting apart the Sabbath. ‘Six days. 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work, 


but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the. 


Lord thy God,’ Thus it appears that 


Infinite Wisdom has made a distinct, 


defiinite claim upon a certain portion of 
both time and substance as his own. 


“But it is argued that this claim be- 


longs solely to the Old Testament dis- 
pensation; that the apostles make no 
allusion to it, and their teaching favors 
a purely voluntary giving, and that it 
does not appear in Church history until. 
after the establishment of the hierarchy. 

“To this we reply that there is, under 
the gospel, no disannualling of the law; 
but, on the contrary, the Saviour ex- 
pressly says: ‘Think not that I have 
come to destroy the law or the prophets. 
I am not come to destroy but to fulfill.’ 
The fact is simply that after Pentecost 
the impulse to give was so strong and con- 
tinuous that the law of the tenth was 
more than fulfilled without requirement. 
There was no need of a restatement. 
The training they had had, together with 
the holy zeal that possessed them, carri- 
ed them away beyond all mere statutory 
requirement. There are everywhere 
upon our seacoasts great rocks away out 
in the sea which, at high tide, are com- 
pletely hidden from view—not lost, not 
washed away, only for the time covered 
up and made invisible. So it was with 
this great law of the tenth, which stands 


out so clearly in Old Testament history — 


as God’s law. Christian giving was at 
flood tide in the apostolic age, and com- 
pletely covered up that great historic 
monument of God’s will and pleasure. 
Yet the monument stood unchanged; 
and when the ebb tide came, and the 
interests of the Church demanded, God’s 
rock of requirement reappeared, and the 


| tithe-law was again enforced,” 
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A NEW THEOLOGY. 


(Coneluded.) 

,A paper read before the Stockton Minis- 
terial Association by Rev. E. J. Riggs, pas- 
tor of the Congregational church.] 

Now, it may be easier to criticise pre- 
vailing theories about the Bible than to 
construct a new one. In fact, it is al- 
ways easier to pull down than to build 
up. And, if the function of the New 
Theology was wholly an_ iconoclastic 
‘one, it would hardly deserve our atten- 
tion. Unless a doctrine of the Bible 
can be constructed that is more easily 
defended, and is more in accord with 
sound reason than the prevailing one, 
the man who attempts to overthrow the 
old, without providing for us a new that 
is better, will simply undermine the faith 
of thousands, and cast them adrift upon 
an open sea without rudder or compass. 
This difficulty is felt and acknowledged 
by those who are dissatisfied with prevail- 
ing theories. Where people have been 
rooted and grounded in certain beliefs 
about the Bible, it is difficult for them to 
see that what is claimed for the Bible by 
men, and what the Bible claims for it- 
self, may be two widely different things. 
And the belief of many is that such ex- 
aggerated, such extravagant, claims have 
been made for the Bible by some of its 
over-zealous and indiscreet friends, that 
intelligent and thinking men have been 
repelled, and have been led to reject the 
Bible as unworthy of belief. One is 
very liable, I am aware, to be misunder- 
stood just here; and, to avoid such misap- 
prehension as might otherwise arise, let 
me say that, in one view of it, it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the value and im- 
portance of the Scriptures. The Bible 
is the Book of books. There is no oth- 
er that is worthy to be compared to it. 
Considered merely as literature, it is a 
book that is unparalleled. If its purpose 
were Only to teach a code of sound mor- 
ality, it would be sublime and unap- 
proachable; and, when we consider the 
higher claims it has as a revelation of 
the eternal, and otherwise unknowable, 
truths of God, we cannot give it too high 
a place, or ascribe to it too exalted hon- 
ors. The objection in the claims some- 
times put forth in behalf of the Script- 
ures is not really that they claim too 
much for them, but that, by ascribing to 
the whole Scriptures, small things and 
great, the same influence and authority, 
they reduce all to one general level of 
inferiority, and the effect is to degrade 
the Scriptures in the estimation of sensi- 
ble people. When it is said that the 
passage, “And Nahor lived nine aad 
twenty years and begat Terah,”’ is in- 
spired and authoritative in the same 
sense as the words, ‘‘Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest”; when the impres- 
sion is made that all the words of Script- 
ure have the same degree of inspiration 
and weight of authority, men begin to 
wonder why a simple genealogical state- 
ment, that might be correctly made by 
any reliable witness, should need the 
seal of the Almighty affixed to it; and 
they get a low idea of the value and im- 
portance of religious inspiration. 

I believe a New Theology will teach 
that the revelation of divine truth is a 
progressive one, adapted, in a meas- 
ure, to human weakness and incapacity. 
This will help to explain much of what 
is otherwise difficult to be understood in 
the Old Testament. The revelation of 
truth, made to men in the earlier ages of 
the world’s history, was made to a race 
which, so far as intellectual development 
and capacity to receive moral truth is 
concerned, was in its infancy. God 
taught the men of a remote antiquity 
very much as you and I find it necessary 
to teach children to-day—by signs and 
symbols which were suggestive of great 
truths, but which they were capable of 
comprehending only in part. And, from 
the beginning to the end of the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation, the revelation of 
religious and moral truth was progressive, 
being given to men according as they 
were able to bear it; the human ele- 
ment in the Scriptures, the presence of 
which is recognized in some degree by 
everybody, being vastly greater in the 
earlier than in the later portions. ‘ 

I well remember what a shock I re- 
ceived, during my course of theological 
study, when the attempt.was made by 
the professor, under whose instruction I 
then was, to justify what are known as 
the imprecatory Psalms. I cannot now 
fully recall the train of reasoning that 
was employed, but can assure you it was 
most ingenious. But, after all his elab- 
orate defense of what I believe to be in- 
defensible, my objections still remained. 
It cannot be, I thought, that these utter- 
ances, sO vindictive, so cruel, are in any 
true sense the product of a divine inspir- 
ation. That David is not to be judged 
by our nineteenth century standards, I 
readily admit, and there I think we have 
the explanation of the whole matter. 
When the Psalmist invoked the ven- 
geance of God upon his enemies, when 
he cries, ‘‘ Happy shall he be that taketh 
and dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones,” he but reflected the spirit of his 
age—an age that was cruel and barbar- 
ous. But, we are under no more neces- 
sity to justify these words of the Psalm- 
ist than we are to justify the words of 
the adversary, or the words of Job’s 
comforters; as we find them recorded in 
those more ancient scriptures. The dif- 
ference between such revengeful excla- 
mations and the prayer of our Saviour 
for his persecutors, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they ‘know not what they do,” 
is apparent to everybody; and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that, if one 
breathes a spirit that is divine, as we all 
believe it to do, then the other must owe 
its origin to an influence that is from 
somewhere else than above. 


As to the doctrine of atonement, if I 


mistake not, the general drift of opinion 
among those who have thought deeply 
upon the subject is that any, or all, of 
the theories of atonement hitherto for- 
mulated are altogether inadequate. 
Each contains, however, some elements 
of truth that cannot be wholly ignored; 
but my impression is that a continually 
increasing number of students of theol- 
ogy are inclined to say: ‘We hold to 
the fact of an atonement. We believe 
there is something in the life and death 
of Christ that reconciles us to God and 
is the ground of our pardon for sin; but 
in just what way this reconciliation is 
effected we do not undertake to say. 
We believe there is much that is valuable 
in all the philosophical statements that 
have been made, but we regard none as 
wholly satisfactory, or as embracing the 
whole truth of the matter.” My impres- 
sion is that a New Theology will teach 
that the atonement, instead of being an 
afterthought of the Almighty, introduced 
to overcome the effects produced by the 
fall, is a part of the eternal plan of God, 
Christ is the Lamb slain before the 
foundation of the world; and the atone- 
ment is a manifestation to us of the 
everlasting love of God, the infinite pity 
and compassion he has for men, so that 
he is, at all times, willing to suffer in or- 
der to save them from sin. How much 
grander and more glorious an idea of 
God this gives us than to suppose that 
the atonement is a mechanical contriv- 
ance to satisfy the claims of an offended 
justice! What diviner idea of God can 
we have than to conceive of him as will. 
ing to suffer even the bitterness of death, 
in order that sinful and rebellious men 


may be brought into right and sympa- 


thetic relations with himself? Brethren, 
if you and I ever had that feeling, if we 
have loved any human being so that we 
would be willing to suffer, and even to 
die, that they might be saved from the 
damning effects of some sin; if we have 
felt for them as Paul felt for his brethren 
when he said, “I could wish myself ac- 
cursed from Christ for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh,” then I 
think we. know what atonement is, and 
we won’t care much for abstract philo- 
sophical statements about it. 

As to the doctrine of retribution and 
the changes or modifications which a 
New Theology might be expected to in- 
troduce, I may say that there has been 
a great deal of needless alarm. The 
commcn impression is that a New The- 
ology means future probation, when by 
far the larger part of those who advocate 
the claims of a New Theology regard 
the future probation theory as unimpor- 
tant and unnecessary. They fail, how- 
ever, to see the danger in it that has 
been so alarmingly depicted by some of 
the more timid ones, and believe that 
there should be freedom in this matter; 
that some men should be allowed to 
speculate as well as some others. I be- 
lieve that the tendency of a New Theol- 
ogy—a tendency that is quite generally 
characteristic of the pulpit of to-day—— 
will be to emphasize the fact of retribu- 
tion rather than the duration. ‘*What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” “Tribulation and anguish upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil.” 
These declarations concerning sin and 
its punishment will be set forth with all 
earnestness and persistency. It is be- 
lieved by many that a more wholesome, 
a more desirable effect is produced by 
insisting upon the sure punishment of 
sin than by attempting to prove its ever- 
lastingness. If there are fears on the 
part of any that this is a letting-up that 
might prove disastrous, I ask them to 
remember that, in proportion as_ the 
severer aspects of the doctrine of retri- 
bution have been modified, the world 
has become better, and not worse, and 
that when the doctrine of eternal flames 
was preached in all its baldness, in all 
its literalness, men were no more anx- 
ious to avoid that sort of hell than they 
are the less torrid one of a modern the- 
ology. As men are not deterred from 
crime so much by the severity of punish- 
ment as they are by the sureness of it, 
so sinners are not to be reclaimed from 
sin so much by declaring the eternity of 
future punishment as they are by insist- 
ing upon its unerring certainty. 

I have thus tried to present, in some 
of its more important phases, what I 
think will be the teachings of a New 
Theology. There are some other im- 
portant doctrines, as the Trinity and 
the person of Christ, that I have not 
thought it necessary to touch. It is be- 
lieved by many that the time has fully 
come when, if we are to retain the re- 
spect and confidence of intelligent and 
thinking men, some modification of theo- 
logical opinion is necessary. 1 have en- 
deavored to indicate the lines along 
which I think some new development of 
doctrinal truth will move. 


ANCIENT DittIEs.— “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence ” is as old as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. ‘Three Blind Mice” is found in 
a music book dated 1609. ‘The Frog 
and the Mouse” was licensed in 1580. 
“ Three Children Sliding on the Ice” 
from 1633. ‘* London Bridge is Brok- 
en Down” is of unfathomed antiquity. 
“ Girls and Boys, Come Out to Play ”’ is 
certainly as old as the reign of Charles 
II, as is also “Lucy Locket Lost Her 
Pocket,” to the tune of which the Ameri- 
can song of “‘ Yankee Doodle” was writ- 


ten. 


Doing any one thing well—even set- 
ting stitches and” plaiting frills—puts a 
key into one’s hand to the opening of 
some other quite different secret ; and 
we can never know what may come 
out of the meanest drudgery. — A. 
| D. T. Whitney. 


DR. ROSS AND THE CONGREGATION- 
AL POLITY. 


(A paper read by Professor George Mooar 
in the Monday Club.] aa 

Some one has advised every minister 
to cultivate a specialty. Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Ross has done this. He has made a 
specialty of the Congregational Church 
polity. He is a native of Massachusetts, 
but was graduated from college at Ober- 
lin. His theological studies were com- 
pleted at Andover, in 1860. His first 
pastorate was in Massachusetts, of five 
years. Two pastorates in Ohio covered 
nine years. He has been pastor in 
Michigan since 1876 in one city, Port 
Huron. He has been lecturer on church 
polity in Oberlin, and also in Andover. 
The volume entitled “The Church King- 
dom” is the outcome of the lectures de- 
livered at Andover during the years 
1882-86. This book, of 386 pages, 8vo, 
is brought out by our own Publishing So- 
ciety in a manner which dignifies it as a 
thorough and standard treatise. It is 
written in a matter-of-fact style, which 
does not seek to relieve itself by any 
special graces of expression, or felicities 
of wit or personal allusion. It is simply 
a solid piece of work given up wholly to 
the business of unfolding the process by 
which the kingdom of God on earth has 
taken upon itself the form of the organ- 
ized church, and of stating what that 
form normally is. 3 


The author, in his preface, remarks, by 
way of apology for the title of his book, 
that ** it may seem strange, but it express- 
es better than any others the contents of 
these lectures.” Wecan only say that 
itis an awkward combination, and we 
should prefer to run the risk of some 
longer title; as, for instance, ‘The King- 
dom of God as Manifested in the 
Church”; for that is what Dr. Ross 
means. He values on New Testament 
grounds the expression “the kingdom of 
heaven,” shows that it includes the 
whole company of souls who have be- 
come obedient to the faith ; but it ever 
assumes local habitation and name and 
organism in the visible churches. We 
do not see sufficient reason for marking 
this destruction by so ungraceful a word. 

Leaving this comparatively unimpor- 
tant matter of title, we will specify several 
points in the ample discussion which 
have arrested our attention. 


Dr. Ross regards only four stable polli- 
ties as possible—Papal, Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian and Congregational. Each one 
of these four hasa clear, distinctive prin- 
ciple, which shapes, when logically fol- 
lowed, its development. As for the 
Methodist Episcopal, Lutheran, and 
some other churches, he regards them as 
mixed ; and it is uncertain which of the 
principles of polity will ultimately pre- 
vail in these denominations. He even 
takes occasion to show that the Presbyte- 
rian family in the construction of their al- 
liance have resorted to the methods 
which characterize the development of 
the Congregational fellowship. He 
naively suggests, however, that it would 
be possible for the Presbyterian churches 
to keep their “beautiful system” of ses- 
sions, Presbyteries, synods and assem- 
blies, and “unify it from top to bottom 
on the principle of fraternity without au- 
thority.” Indeed, he knows no other 
way in which the Presbyterian system 
can get beyond the national form, and 
become ecumenical. These views, we 
remark in regard to the radical distinc- 
tion of types of polity, are suggestive in 
several ways. For example, they have 
to do with the question, now so much 
agitated, as to the possibility of the unity 
of churches in one organization. They 
raise questions as to the expediency and 
promise of the attempt now making to 
effect a united church of Japan, into 
which two polities, distinct in their con- 
stitutive principles, are to enter. 


In seeking to point out the constitu- 
tive principle in the four types, our au- 
thor does not admit that fellowship is 
distinctive of the Congregational way. 
There are not two principles, but one, 
and that is independence ; or, better, as 
he states it, “the autonomy under Christ 
of every local congregation of believers 


duly organized.” Still, he concedes 


that if there were a polity strictly inde- 
pendent, then, as distinguished from 
that, it would be necessary to note a 
double principle, including fellowship 
with autonomy. But, according to his 
conception, fellowship belongs to all 
forms of the organized kingdom of God, 


»and so is not peculiar to the Congrega- 


tional form. It must not be inferred 
from this that Dr. Ross minifies the ele- 
ment of fellowship. On the contrary, it 
will be seen that he is the champion of 
that element, and would give it a great 
place and influence in our system. It 
may be added here that this expounder 
of the true order does not give in his ad- 
hesion to the liberalism which holds one 
polity as much accordant with the New 
Testament ideal as another; he holds 
that the divine pattern is for substance, 
indicated in the scriptural history, and 
that we are bound in good faith to find 
out what it is and develop it according 
to its constitutive principle. | 

But, on the other hand, we are by no 
means to conclude that the Congrega- 
tional usages, as they exist, are entirely 
pure and normal developments, or out- 
comes of the type to which they belong, 
nor that there is no need of new adapta- 
tions. The chief directions in which 
improvement of conception or of practice 
may be made in our church ways are 
these : 

1. Associations of churches are more 
consonant with our polity than associa- 
tions of ministers only. The latter may 
of course have their great value, but in 


matters of polity they hardly have any | 


place. The normal association in the 
Congregational way is that which is com- 
posed of ministers and delegates repre- 
senting local. congregations. 

2. Councils are not to be regarded as 
the best guardians of ministerial standing. 
The Council for Ordination meets once 
and is dissolved. Councils for Installa- 
tion cannot have any bearing on the 
majority of ministers, for only a minority 
of the actual ministry are installed by 
council, and the proportion of such is 
lessening, not increasing. 

3. Associations of churches in any 
district are the proper custodians of min- 
isterial and church standing. Every min- 
ister and every church should be in such 
recognized and certified fellowship,or not 
be enrolled on the Year-book or other 
lists of the denomination. 

4. In case of alleged injustice done by 
such associations, there should be the 
opportunity of appeal to a mutual coun- 
cil. 

5. The common affairs of the church- 
es, such as schools, benevolent and mis- 
sionary organizations, now so largely con- 
trolled by independent corporations and 
boards of trust, need to be brought more 
closely into the control of the churches. 
This may be done without affecting the 
legal liabilities and securities in the case 
of existing societies and institutions. Dr. 
Ross holds that this is the normal rela- 
tion which such societies and institutions 
hold to the associated churches, and the 
sooner this relation is realized the better. 
It is manifest, we remark, that this last 
point is one not so easily managed in 
practice as on paper, and deserves thor- 
ough consideration. As regards colleges, 
for example, there comes in a special 
difficulty. For, now-a-days, the alumni 
of colleges clamor to be the ruling con- 
stituency. How will that claim be made 
to sort with the Associational control by 
churches? Certainly, if the churches in 
any State feel it important to establish 
any organization for education or benev- 
olent activity, it should seem as if they 
should determine its direction. But the 
question may possibly be raised whether 
in actual practice that direction would 
be better secured by immediate or medi- 
ate handling. May not trusted individ- 
uals or groups of individuals, known to 
be in Congregational fellowship, do for 
the churches as well as the churches or- 
ganically are likely to do. 1f associations 
of churches are to be loaded with so 
much business, will not the spontaneous 
interchange of the deeper life be hinder- 
ed? I ask these questions about this 
improved Congregationalism, but do not 
feel prepared now to answer them. 


6. Once more, according to Dr. Ross, 
the national council was a step forward, 
and the next step should be a stated 
Ecumenical Council. 

Having mentioned these six particu- 
lars, in which what has been sometimes 
called Michigan Congregationalism would 
improve us, let me say that the reader 
will find most other questions as to our 
polity answered in a decided dnd thought- 
ful manner, whether the answers justify 
or condemn our individual thought or 
practice. For example, Roman Catholic 
baptism is to be counted valid, children 
of believers only to receive household 
baptism ; the Lord’s supper intended for 
orderly believers, that is persons who 
have completed in an orderly profession 
their faith ; dropping of members with- 
out formal accusation and trial allowed 
under limitations. The trial of accused 
members of a church by a jury appoint- 
ed by the church is favored. On the 
whole, conservatism and progress will 
find much in this volume to suit or of- 
fend them both. 


—— 


A SELF-WITNESSING BIBLE. 


II COR. iv: 2 


A gentleman approached the fruit- 
stand of an Italian woman, whom he 
found very intently engaged in reading a 
book. 

‘What are you reading there, my 
good woman, that seems to interest you 
so much?” he inquired. ‘‘ The Word 
of God,” said the woman. ‘ The Word 
of God? Who told you that?” God 
told me himself,” answered the woman. 
“God told you? How did He do that? 
Have you ever talked with God? How 
did he tell you that was his word?” Not 
being accustomed‘to discuss questions 
of theology, the woman was a little con- 
fused. Recovering herself she said: 
“ Sir, can you prove to me there is a sun 
up in heaven? ‘Prove it?” said the 
man, ‘‘Why do you ask me to prove it? 
It proves itself. It warms me, and I see 
its light ; what better proof can any one 
want? The woman smiled and said: 
“Just so; you are right. And that is 
just the way God tells this book is his 
‘Word. I read it, and it warms me and 
gives me light. I see him in it, and 
what it says is light and warmth which 
none but God can give ; and so he tells 
me it ishis Word. What more proof do 
I need ?”—Dr. Joseph A. Seiss. 


Suppose my watch was not doing well, 
would it do any good were I to goto 
the town-clock and take out my key and 
make the hands of my watch to point the 
same as those of the clock? You know 
this would do no good, for the hands 
would soon be as far wrong as ever. I 
must send my watch to the watch-mak- 
er, that he may put its heart right, too. 
So is it with you; you must first get your 
heart put right, then your hands will go 
right, and your feet, and’all will go right. 
—J. Inglis. 


You may travel a good ways on whis- 
ky, and travel fast while you are going, 
but you can’t get back when you want 


and Fiducational. 


MaAGazines ReviEws.—The New 
Princeton for March has articles by G. 
Bradford on “Emerson” ; by Henry Cal- 
derwood, R. S. McArthur, Alexander 
Johnston, W. P. Garrison. E. H. 
House shows the mean way in which 
Japan has been diplomatically treated. 
Frances C. Baylor contributes a second 
chapter in her warm notice of Hidalgo, 
whom she calls the Washington of Mex- 
ico. Mr. H. W. Mabie writes on “Some 
Aspects of Modern Literature,” and the 
Story is by Grace King. A. C. Arm- 
strong, New York. $3 ; bi-monthly.—— 
The English Illustrated opens with a 
series on “Old English Homes,”’ the first 
one being “Penshurst,” the home of 
Queen Elizabeth. “Coaching Days and 
Ways” is continued, and there is a piece 
illustrating English art. McMillan, New 
York. $1.75. Public Health.—- 
We have received from the Secretary of 
the American Public Health Association 
several essays published under its au- 
spices: The four before us are prize 
essays, the prizes having been offered by 
Henry Lomb, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y. 
The subjects treated are ‘Healthy 
Homes and Foods,” “Sanitary Condi- 
tions of Schoolhouses,”. “‘Disinfectives” 
and ‘‘The Preventible Cause of Disease, 
Injury and Death in Factories and 
Work-shops.” A prize is offered by the 
same gentleman, one for $500 and one 
for $200, for the best essay on ‘Practical, 
Sanitary and Economic Cooking, Adapt- 
ed to Persons of Moderate and Small 
Means.” The essays to be sent to Dr. 
Irving A. Watson, Concord, N. H., be- 
fore September 15th of the current year. 
Words and Weapons, the monthly 
edited by Dr. George F. Pentecost, is 
to be enlarged in April. A union has 
been made by which Rev. B. Fay Mills 
becomes joint editor. It is the intention 
of the editors and the publisher, H. T. 
Richards, to make this periodical “the 
most unique and distinctive organ of 
evangelistic and all aggressive Christian 
work in this country.” Our esteemed 
brother and veteran missionary, Rev. 
Dr. J. M. W. Farnham, has written a 
missionary’s complaint and appeal to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. It seems that Dr. Farnham 
was withdrawn from the Sunerintenden- 
cy of the Presbyterian press at Shanghai 
in a way which he regards as not con- 
formed to orderly procedure. Dr. Farn- 
ham commenced in January last a 
monthly, called Work in China, a copy 
of which is sent to us. Into *the merits 
of the case with the Board of Missions, 
we Congregationalists may not enter 
profitably. 


One might at first be surprised to find 
coming from the far land of Cape Col- 
ony, in the Dark Continent, two volumes 
of a thoroughly spiritual and devotional 
character, which we are told have reach- 
ed, one of them, a distribution of 48,000, 
and the other of 22,000 copies. These 
volumes are from the pen of Rev. An- 
drew Murray of Wellington, in that col- 
ony. The first is ‘‘ Abide in Christ, or 
Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Fellow- 
ship with the Son of God”; and the sec- 
ond is “Like Christ, or Thoughts on the 
Blessed Life of Conformity to the Son 
of God.” ‘These are thoroughly evan- 
gelical works, written by one who, while 
evidently trained to sound, logical think- 
ing, has entered deeply into the life he 
so earnestly commends to others. It 
gladdens us to know that 70,000 books 
of this class have been issued from the 
press. Surely, there are many souls that 
have not bowed the knee to Baal. Sold 


‘for $1.00 each, by A. D. F. Randolph 


& Co., publishers, New York city. 


The Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society is showing its ap- 
preciation of the needs of our time by 
timely publications. These publications 
are of a sort which indicate that some 
people still read to be edified as well as 
to be entertained. Here is Rev. F. E. 
Clark’s book on “The Children and the 
Church,” issued in a new edition. It 
contains also about the Society of Christ- 
ian Endeavor, of which the author ts the 
well-known founder and now the Presi- 
dent of the Union of these societies. 
The volume needs to be known by heart 
in the societies and in the churches. 
The other volume treats of ** The Bless- 
ed Dead,” and comes from Mr. M. 
Greene. His chapters proceed on the 
view that the dead in Christ are imme- 
diately with him, and he offers the com- 
fort which is involved in that assurance. 
The book must have a welcome place in 
the homes into which death has entered. 


A game has been prepared by W. J. 
Hosmer, Wilmette, Ill. The object of 
the author is to familiarize the players 
with names of the several books of the 
Old and New Testaments, and with the 
respective classes of books under which 
each one may be grouped. There are 
sixty cards in a box, neatly printed, and 
they are sent, postpaid, by the author, at 
the above address, for fifty cents a box. 
The name of the game is “The Game of 
the Book of Books.” 


“California as It Is,” published by 
the San Francisco Call Publishing Com- 
pany, is a notable instance of newspaper 
enterprise. Here art some 250 octavo 
pages in close print, giving an immense 
amount of information concerning Cali- 
fornia—all its counties and its principal 
towns and its varied resources, progress 
and possibilities. We acknowledge the 
copy sent to us as valuable to ourselves. 
We should add that the publication in- 
cludes a helpful map of the State. 


Two little books, under the title of 


“Daily Truth, Selections from Holy 


ing and the other for evening, have the 
endorsement of the Bishop of Exeter. 
They are published by Suttaby & Co., 
London, and by Randolph, New York. 
Each day has its one verse asa motto, 
corroborated by a page.of other verses. 


RECEIVED.—‘‘Temperance Instruction 
in the Public Schools,” by Dr. Charles A. 
Crandall, Portland, Me.——*“Historica! 
Sketch of the Doshisha Schools, Japan.” 
——Christian Science Journal, Bos- 
ton.——Audubon Magazine, monthly, 
New York.——Catalogue of Lafayette 
College. The Converted Catholic, 
James A. O’Connor, New York.—— 
Sidereal Magazine, W. W. Payne, 
Northfield, Minn. 


Writ for Every Day in the Year,” by H. 
Bickersteth Cook, one intended for morn- © 


How Lo 
SKin oealp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
CuTICURA 


/REMEDIES. 


(THE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN AND 

scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from infancy 
to old age, are speedily, economically, and perma- 
nently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blvod disease, from pimples to scrofula. 


Sold where. Price, Cuticura, 50c: Resolv- 
ent, $1; , 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


&a@ Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


keief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses,in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


' 
‘ | 


at 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1,1887. For catalogue or information addreas 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROG, 
A. M.. 1036 Valeacia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 

Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Professors 


Field Seminary ! 


School tor Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


jchool gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Euox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, GC. Stratton, D. D. 
or Cc. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parnorar, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogno to 


H. JEWETT, Principal. 


Business College. 
A DAY AND BOARDING-SOHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


ORMAL ANO COMMERCIAL OOURSES 
& specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 
A Complete Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type- writing, 
ete., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
A DELIGHFOL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STODY. 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
M.S. MARSH, Nevada City........ President 


PALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887. 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA OITY, OAL. 
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Heme Circle. 


OUR LIFE POEM. 


We're writing a poem, you and I; 
’T will not be finished untiil we die. 
Each day there is written a line, 
Eech month is a verse of this life song, 
Each year a canto that seemeth long ; 
And none may know, of the outside throng, 
This heart history, yours and mine. 


Sometimes the verses are happy and glad, 
Sometimes they sob out a meaning sad, 

As the poem we daily trace 
On pages at first so clean and white, 
And the lines are sparkling with life and light 
Or they tell a tale of sorrow’s blight, 

And the story we cannot erase. 


On our hearts ‘tis written, safe from geze 
Of curious eyes. Ab! ’twould amaze 
The world if it only could read 
The poem of life we’re writing, my friend, 
God alone knowing when it will end ; 
But still the record is daily penned 
Of our every word and deed. 


And as we write God watches our pen. 

He knoweth those things beyond our ken. 
And He smiles in infinite love ; 

And our trembling fingers in His rich grace 

He guides as the lines we feebly trace, 

While moments and hours fly apace 
Like the flight of a frightened dove 


Sometimes the measures are rough and 
crude, 
The meter is halting, the language rude ; 
But Ged will the proof correct, 
And our feeble words he will rewrite 
Until they glow with a heavenly light, 
As life’s waning day fades into night 
And he will the poem perfect. 
— The Voice, 


THANK-OFFERING DAY AT HICKORY 
RIDGE. 


BY MRS. L. L. FELKER,. 


The small country charge of Hickory 
Ridge received their new pastor, Horace 
Bailey, pleasantly and cordially. He was 
a young man. He had responded to 
what he believed to be a call from God 
to enter the ministry, and now that the 
Conference had seen fit to send him toa’ 
new and financially poor charge, he ac- 
cepted the position, with a prayer that 
he might do his best for the people to 
whom he was sent, even if the numbers 
were few and the pay small. 

When he looked at his frail young 
wife, nearly crushed under the affliction 
of losing their only child, a bright-eyed, 


sunny -tempered little one, that had | 


brought joy into their home for six 
months, and then was not, for God took 
her, his heart almost failed him that he 
must take her into such a quiet place, | 
where she would have so much time to 
think, and, he feared, so few congenial 
friends. He had trusted himself to his 
all-wise Father ; could he not trust her 
to the same Helper and Healer? He 
had promised to be their comfort in all 
times of need; would he not come here 
even to Hickory Ridge with them ? 


In due time they were established in 
the modest parsonage. When some of 
the good sisters called upon Mrs. Bailey, 
in the course of conversation she asked 
“when their missionary society met.” 
They looked at each other blankly, and 
finally one of them replied: ‘‘We have 
always thought ourselves too poor to 
support a missionary society. We have 
so much difficulty in raising necessary 
expenses for the church we can ill afford 
to send money away.” The little lady 
said no more upon the subject, but a 
Sunday or two after the congregation 
was surprised when a notice was read 
that ‘“‘ Mrs. Banks, wife of the Presiding 


Elder, would be at Hickory Ridge upon | 


Tuesday afternoon, and would be glad 
to meet the ladies of the church.” The 
notice was Officially signed by the presi- 
dent of the district W. F. M.S. After 
service Mrs. Bailey took pains to urge 
the ladies to be present Tuesday after- 
noon, They suspected her of having 
some agency in the matter, but, as she 
said nothing about it, they did not ques- 
tion. When the afternoon came, quite 
a little company were present to hear 
what might be said in favor of organizing 
a missionary society here. Mrs. Banks 
gave them a very pleasant talk, telling 
them of the need of carrying the gospel 
to the downtrodden, suffering women of 
countries darkened by heathenism, of 
the necessity of this work being done by 
women; how it would prove such a 
blessing to themselves to assist, in ever 
so small a way, to carry on this noble 
work ; how able and willing the Lord 
was to aid them in making the effort, 
and how richly they would be rewarded, 
for their Master never left any service to 
him unpaid for. Some were persuaded 
that perhaps they might do something. 
At any rate, they would try. 


At the close of the address, with Mrs. 
Bailey’s help, an organization of ten 
members was effected. Of course, the 
pastor’s wife was made president, with a 
large portion of the responsibility of the 
success or failure of the enterprise resting 
upon her. Had she not courted this 
when she wrote Mrs. Banks to come to 
Hickory Ridge? And she was not one 
to shirk. 

After New Year’s, at one of the regu- 
lar meetings, she announced: “It is the 
custom to hold a thank-offering meeting 
upon the 17th of March. As this is 
your first year it would not be surprising 
if you did not understand just what this 
is, so you will excuse me if I explain. 
At one of the meetings of the north- 
western branch the question of how to 


raise money for the Chun King home 


was discussed ; when, it seems as if an 
idea that was the inspiration of necessity 
found expression from some one pres- 
ent: ‘ Why not celebrate the fourteenth 
anniversary of our organization as a 
northwestern branch, and ask for contri- 
butions, calling them a thank-offering ?’ 
The idéa commanded attention, and de- 
veloped into what was the first thank- 


March, 1884, when between three and 
four thousand dollars were raised for the 
Chun King home. It was such a suc- 
cess that each yegr since the day has 
been observed in a similar manner. In 
1885 the offerings were sent to Mexico, 
in 1886 to Rosario ; this year they go to 
Japan. Some of the other branches 
have adopted the idea, and found it rich 
in blessings as well as money gifts. La- 
dies, what do you thisk we had better 
do about observing the day?” 


The people really were poor. They 
had managed to keep up their two cents 
a week, but how could they raise more 
to give as a thank-offering? Mrs. Bailey 
read the look of consternation in the 
faces before her. Without giving them a 
chance to express it, she continued : 
“They usually have a literary programme 
for the day [the faces before her grew 
blanker still]. It will be about eight 
weeks before the 17th, and I propose 
that each member form a plan immedi- 
ately for laying aside the sum to be giv- 
en, and upon the 17th of March relate 
how she obtained the money to make 
her offering, depositing it with an appro- 
priate Scripture text. It is not necessary 
that the amount be large; whatever you 
can afford. And if it be only the wid- 
ow’s mite, the donor shall realize the 
blessedness of giving.” 


The 17th of March arrived. Mrs. 
Bailey had invited them to the parsonage 
and to enjoy a plain tea at the close of 
the meeting. After the opening exercises 
the President arose, saying, “It is per- 
haps proper that I should make my of- 
fering first.” She took from the table a 
little metal bank, such as are used by 
children for depositing their pennies. 
Her eyes filled with tears and her voice 
trembled as she said: ‘‘ Sisters, it pleased 
God to take from us the bright little 
treasure he had given us for a season. 
We were accustomed to put the pennies 
little Lulu received into this bank. They 
are too sacred for me to Spend. I want 
to give them as my thank-offering to-day, 
thankful that I have been enabled to 
forget myself and become more recon- 
ciled to my affliction while working for 
my Master and the success of this soci- 
ety.” Placing the little bank upon the 
table in the center of the room, she con- 
tinued: ‘I want to give the bank itself 
to this society to receive the thank-offer- 
ings, the pennies to go with yours to 
carry the comfort of Christ’s gospel to 
some poor heathen mother. ‘Give unto 
the Lord the glory due unto his name ; 
bring an offering, and come into his 
courts.’” As she sat down she turned 
to the secretary, asking her to call the 
roll, and each lady would respond by 
relating how she had obtained her offer- 
ing. 
"i Faith Warner,” called the secretary. 
A tall, gaunt woman arose. She had 
large features, high cheek-bones, her 
hair carefully brushed behind generous 
ears. She had a kindly twinkle in her 
clear gray eyes that at once secured your 
respect and confidence. 


‘**T suppose you want me to tel! how I 
got this money,” said she, jingling some 
coins in her hand. ‘Well, I’ll tell ye. 
Martha Paterson and me was talking this 
all over in our kitchen after the meetin’ 
that day. I did not think anything 
about George bein’ by till he said, ‘Now, 
Faith Warner, don’t you know we are 
payin’ all we kin afford, and more too? 
I don’t see how you kin be expected to 
give any thank-offerings.’ I knew it was 
best to say nothin’ more, but the next 
morning I called old Speckle (she’s my 
pet hen, you know), and says I, ‘Speckle, 
you belong to me; no one kin dispute 
that. 
eggs you lay for thirty days for my 
thank-offering.’ Well, I needn’t tell how 
when I went to feed them chickens, how 
I called Speckle to one side and gave 
her nice little chunks of meats all covered 
with red pepper, nor how I burned the 
old bones for her, nor how I hunted bits 
of plaster, nor what a warm nest I made 
her, but it seemed as if Speckle under- 
stood, and did her very best. When the 
thirty days was up I counted a round 
two dozen eggs as speckled as the old 
hen herself. Eggs is always purty high 
in February, and I got twenty-two cents 
a dozen for ’em, and here it is,” stepping 
up to the table and dropping it into the 
bank with the words, “God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” 

The secretary next called Martha Pat- 
erson. Two arose. Mary spoke: “ Sis- 
ter Martha and I determined to give one 
churning. Martha made the butter and 
I sold it, and here is my half of the 
money,” dropping some coins into the 
bank, saying, “Offer unto God thanks- 
giving, and pay thy vows unto the Most 
High.” Martha dropped in her share, 
saying, ‘‘Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving, and into his courts with praise ; 
be thankful unto him and bless his 
name. ”’ . 

Thankful Green. A meek-looking lit- 
tle blue-eyed woman arose. “I thought 
that 1 would give all the pennies that 
came into my hands during this eight 
weeks, dated last year, and, my sisters, I 
was surprised when I came to look at 
them how many pennies were dated 
1886, and she deposited thirty bright, 
new pennies, saying, “Save thy people 
and bless thine inheritance ; feed them, 
also, and lift them up forever.” 


“Ruth Kirkwood,” called the secre- 
tary. A slight-looking girl responded. 
She had been left an orphan when very 
young, and now supported herself by 
sewing ; and in this community, where 
necessity compelled most people to do 
as much of their own work of all kinds 
as was possible, sometimes it was a 
scanty living she earned. She said: ‘I 


| determined to give what I might earn 


Now, I’m going to give all the] 


offering day, held upon the 17th of upon the 17th of February for my thank- 


offering. The day before Mrs. Rich 
sent for me, and gave me the first week’s 
steady work I had had since the holi- 
days. I began to think that my offering 
must be only good will, but I am very 
glad to have it something more substan- 
tial.”’ Dropping her money into the 
bank, she said, “All the ends of the 
earth shall remember and turn unto the 
Lord, and all the kindreds of the na- 
tion shall worship before thee.” 

Patience Hunter. A woman about 
middle age arose. She had a look upon 
her face that impressed you with the 
idea that she was rightly named, but 
there was something more than patience 
there.. There was a resignation that 
comes only from an absolute trust in the 
Higher Power to comfort and be the 
all-in-all to his afflicted ones, As you 
scanned her face clearly you perceived 
that her eyes were sightless. As she be- 
gan to speak you knew that the resigna- 
tion which showed so plainly upon her 
face was born in her heart and permeat- 
ed her whole being. You detected it in 
her voice as she said: “ My sisters, the 
little pocket-money I have for myself I 
obtain by knitting. The proceeds of 
one pair of socks was laid aside for my 
thank-offering, and I wish to give it feel- 
ing that ‘ Blessed be the Lord, who daily 
loadeth us with benefits, even the God 
of our salvation,’” 

Charity Saunders. A pale, slender 
woman arose. You would have guessed 
she was a widow, for the struggle with 
the world and the marks of poverty were 
too apparent to be mistaken. You 
might even have thought that she should 
have been excused from making any of- 
fering. But, as she said, ‘I do not wish 
to be denied the blessedness of giving, 
even though my offering be small. ‘The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein,’” you would surely have thought, 
“This poor widow hath cast more in 
than all they which have cast into the 
treasury.” 

Dorcas Smith: am so cumbered 
with household cares, my time so taken 
up with doing for my family, that I have 
little time for any special work outside. 
My only resource seemed to be to savea 
little from my household expenses, and, 
as my hands were busy with homely du- 
ties, to send up my petition to Him who 
hath said, ‘ Ask of me and I shall give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.’ ” 

As she sat down the secretary arose. 
She rejoiced in answering to the name 
of Hopeful Brown. You would have 
known that she had been the one of 
them all who had aided the president the 
most. She had a bright, intelligent face 
that bétokened a cheerful disposition 
and a well-disciplined, educated brain. 
She was a congenial friend, a helpful 
ofmcer. She said: ‘*When we decided 
to celebrate thank-offering day I deter- 
mined to lay aside one penny each day. 
I thought I should miss it least that way, 
and, if I must give up some little indul- 
gence in order to save it, so much the 
better for myself; a little sacrifice would 
be good discipline for me. Now I feel 
as if we ought all to say, ‘ Blessed be-the 
Lord God of Israel from everlasting to 
everlasting, and let all the people say 
amen,’ ” 

As she sat down Mrs. Bailey arose. 
‘My sisters, this has been indeed a 
thanksgiving. That it has been a profit 
to each one of you your words anda 
look into your faces do prove. Now let 
us kneel and thank God for having given 
us this privilege, after which we will 
sing: 

** Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation! O salvation! 
The joyful sound proclaim 


Till earth’s remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name.” 


And thus closed the first thank-offer- 
ing held at Hickory Ridge.—Michigan 
Christian Advocate. 


THE RATTLESNAKE’S FLORIDA 
COUSIN. 


Perhaps if I say here that the “dia- 
mond back” is scientifically known as 
crotalus horridus, you will know what I 
mean ; perhaps you will not. Possibly 
my statement of that zoological fact will 
only make cold chills creep down your 
back to no purpose. For the name itself 
is appalling, and this perhaps is the 
reason that the people of Florida, who 
wish to encourage immigration, merely 
allude to diamond-backs lightly and 
cheerfully as “rattlers.” But there are 
“rattlers and” rattlers! The rattler of 
the North is more or less common ; few 
have gone “buckleberrying” often, with- 
out encountering one. The better the 
ground and the day for finding berries, 
the better the chance for rattlesnakes,too. 
But a long stick always made a short end 
of crotalus adamanteus of Northern New 
York ; were the engagement with crota- 
lus horridus of Florida, though, I should 
want an uncommonly long stick, and 
you might look with considerable 
certainty to find me at the extreme end 
of it. 

The common name by which this snake 
is knowr comes from the diamond pat- 
tern which nature, ever liberal with her 
dyes and designs, has printed upon its 
back. Nothing could be neater or more 
becoming. And, so far as looks go, 
this crotalvs is the handsomest and best 
dressed of his kind. But, since “hand- 
some is that handsome does” only, the 
diamond-back is not generally admired 
in the circles wherein he moves, breathes 
and principally has his being. —St. 


Nicholas. 


| 


SLUMMING. 


The coinage of the new word ‘‘slum- 
ming” is a call to thoughtful women to 
stop and consider. Philanthropists are 
charged with taking up charitable work 
as a fashionable fad, and making an on- 
slaught upon institutions and “slums” 
for no higher motive than that which 
called out devotees of roller-skates, pro- 
gressive euchre and “donkey parties.” 
But is this true? Admit that there are 
more charities than ever before; admit 
that there are more society women inter- 
ested than there were a score of years 
ago; admit that modern estheticism 
now enters into the building of asylums, 
homes and hospitals—and what has been 
said that is not to the praise of philan- 
thropy and a cause of thankfulness to all 
workers for the Master ? 

Can we not trace this result to the 
higher education of women, who now 
learn political economy and the science 
of government, as well as the more ab- 
struse ologies and isms? And may it 
not be due, also, to the constant discus- 
sion of the painful labor problem—-to 
the greater influx of foreign laborers, 
who not only themselves need caring for, 
but prove our native workers deficient in 
much that must now be taught them, and 
to the Christian spirit, which has grown 
stronger since the war, and must needs 
find outlet in work for Christ, when so 
many of his children are in suffering ? 

Certainly, all this intelligent, conscien- 
tious philanthropy is not “slumming”! 
But of the tew butterflies by nature and 
habit, who seek a momentary diversion 
in verifying the old meaning of lady—a 
giver of bread, those who like to feel 
themselves dispensers of bounty, what 
censure is warranted? Does not the 
very contact with suffering often touch 
the deepest sympathy, and make honey- 
bees of these gay butterflies? A spuri- 
ous coin is soon detected and worthless, 
and “slummers” seldom do more than 
dabble in charity to drop it for more 
congenial employments. 

There is a thought still for earnest 
workers in this new criticism. Cannot 
more efficient good be accomplished in 
large cities by consolidating many char- 
ities? A wealthy woman is distracted 
with demands from a hundred sides. 
She would like to help all, but her money 
so divided becomes less useful. And 
to the giver of small things the bewilder- 
ment is all the more painful.— Woman. 


WHAT WOMEN CAN DO. 


Twenty years ago two maiden ladies, 
daughters of an English clergyman, were 
left orphans and poor. One was 40, the 
other a little older. They were ladies, 
with the training of ladies of their time, 
which, after all, was not so unlike ours, 
They could play the piano and paint on 
plush ; but they were too old and too 
old-fashioned to teach. They could, 
perhaps, have found shelter in a home 
for decayed gentlewomen, or been a bur- 
den on -their friends. But they did 
something better. With the very little 
money they had, they left their village 
home and settled themselves in the out- 
skirts of London. It was but a few 
hundred dollars, but it sufficed for their 
project and their support till that project 
was a success. They set up a laundry. 
They had women for the rough work ; 
but the clear starcking and fine ironing 
went through their own delicate hands 
through the first years. They kept the 
accounts, collected bills, in brief, fur- 
nished the brains needed for a business 
enterprise. At the end of ten years they 
had a neat home, a large business and a 
certainty of provision for old age. 

Another woman, after years of teach- 
ing, found herself utterly broken down as 
to nerves, with the prospect ofinvalidism 
and dependence the rest of her life. She 
had saved a little money, and as soon as 
her health rallied a little she began to 
study medicine. She risked her last 
penny on it, her friends encouraging her 
by the assurance that if she failed in her 
“fool’s venture” she might go to the poor 
house for all their help. But she came 
of a race of doctors, and she did not 
fail. Despite age and delicate health, 
she built up a large practice and made 
for herself a competence. Mental 
strength and discipline counted for much 
here. It is not, like the other, an exam- 
ple every one might follow >— Woman. 


WHAT A VASSAR GIRL DID. 


A Vassar girl tells, in the New York 
Morning Journal, of the curious ways in 
which some of the poorer students at 
that institution earn their pocket money. 
** Some of the girls who come up to Vas- 
sar,” she says, ‘‘ are as helpless as babes. 
They are the daughters of millionaires, 
and never brushed their own hair or 
sewed a button on their boots in their 
lives. They are only too glad to have 
‘some one do these things for them, and 
that is how the poorer girls make pocket 
money. Last year a pretty blue-eyed 
girl came to college, and stated 
during the first week that her tuition 
and board were paid by a kind relative, 
but every penny for dress, car-fare, and 
the thousand and one little incidentals, 
she must earn herself.’’ 

Soon after her arrival the following 
announcement appeared on her door : 


Gloves eg shoes neatly mended for 10 cents 
each. 

Breakfast brought up for 10 cents. | 

Hair brushed each night for 25 cents a week. 

. Beds made up at 10 cents a week. 

“ That little freshman made just $150 
the first year,” continues the account, 
‘and that paid all of her expenses and 
a good part of her tuition fees.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 


Why call a man a crank when no one 


can turn him ? 


EsTaBLisHED Im 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—aND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING: 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


“THE PACIFIC” 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Paocrrio and its ads» 
yertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 


Wm. SHEW'’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Kinps or PHoToGRAPHIC WoRK EXECUTED 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LoweEst PRICES. 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & CO., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRanorsco. 


REMOVED TO 


427 Larkin Street, 
Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk 8t., 8. F. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES. 
CORNICES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 
And Frames of Every Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETO. 


Old Frames Regilded and Made as Good 
as New. ; 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Auris 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: ll a.m. to3 Pp. m. 


W. F Griswold 
ENT 


.... Has removed to.... 


1201 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


‘THIRD CHURCH — South side 


Purchasing Agency. 


Congregational Directory. 


OONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charlies D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a wm, 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
neee school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchapan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 
7:30 vp. Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
12:30 vp. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. M. 

Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:30 m.; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:3 p.m. 

FOURTH CHURCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. mM. and 7:80 mw; Sunday-echcol, 12:80 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. ard 7:30 P m.; 

* Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese school, 

6:30 mw. Prayer-meeting, Wednerdsy, 8 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth ard Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday servicer, 11:30 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.: Sumdaysckool, 1 Pp. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednerday, 7:30 P. m. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—FI dinbu) gh. near Persia 
street. Sunday-echool at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capita] street. Sunday ech<o] at 12:80 p.m. 

SEVENTH: AVENUE ( HAPFL--Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 

NORTH UNION SCHOOL—In Cagebolt’s 
Hali, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. m. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Sonthern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reude St., New York. 
—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. OC. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. MoLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 


neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
omery avenue. Secretary and urer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Olay street, San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of-. 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Tolophone No. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FE I E 


HATS & CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & 87s. - San FRANcisvco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


‘THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEsT 


PRIOES 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homa@orarTzy,) 
186 Turk Street, - - San Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1to4 Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. 
apr138-tf 


OUR 


Should send for a of the Home OCIracie, 
issued by SMITH’ H STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contsins the selling 


rice of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
: Bent free to any address, on application. 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
IN ing the last half-century. Not least 

among the wonders of inventive 
pro is a method and system of work that can be 

ormed all over the country without separating 

the workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one 
can do the work; either sex, young orold. Capital 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, somethin 
of great value and importance to you, that wills 
you in business which will bring you in good money 
right away, Outfit free. Address TRUE & CO. 
Augusta, Maine. 


AILEY’S 
ing’ Silver-Plated 
CORRUGATED GLASS 


aranteed. Cata- 
ogue & price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., 


113 Wood St.,Pittsburgh,Pa’ 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, Aprit 4, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal: 


Taxe Notroze— Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
orrico for one year. Tue Paocrrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe PactiFic will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1888. 


We have witnessed, if we have not 
participated in, the observances of an- 
other Easter season ; another celebration 
of the one greatest events in the Christ- 
ian Story, that confirmed all the past, 
and threw a glory over all the future. 
However faulty may be the explanation 
of it on the part of some, it is an observ- 
ed fact, that ‘Christian lands are less 
gloomy than other lands, that Christian 
nations are more assured than other na- 
tions, that Christian people are more 
hopeful than other people are, and that 
real Christians are more joyfully sure of 
the hereafter than non-Christians. The 
true reason is, of course, that the risen 
Christ has entered into the thought and 
heart, the life and love, of the one class, 
more fully and more certainly than into 
the other. Ifthe world is ever to be 
more decent, more civilized, more en- 
lightened, more cheery, sweet and glad- 
some, than it now Is, it will be because 
it more heartily accepts the wonder, 


beauty and glory of Christ and his resur- 
rection. 


It cheers us to be informed that the 
Government, in spite of some mistakes, 
is doing more and more, and better and 
better, for the various tribes of our ab- 
origines. The schools of the Govern- 
ment are to be increased in their num- 
bers, efficiencies, and grades. High 
schools are to be established among those 
tribes that have long had other schools, 
so that the youth who desire to study in 
advance of the common school may have 
the means of doing so, without going far 
from home, and into strange society and 
distracting scenes. 


dians are made good citizens, by teach- 
ing them, in English, letters, trades, vir- 
tues, and all the other makings of man- 
hood ; and then to secure to them land 
enough on which to demonstrate their 
fitness to make a living, advance their 
fortunes, and achieve all the common 
forms of human success. 


It is pleasant to think that the won- 
drous ‘‘City.of God” may have no need 
of a written charter. It is not so with 
the cities of earth. They need charters, 
and seek for them, one after another, 
every few years. ‘The ideal charter has 
never been reached through all the cen- 
turies. The more rapid the progress of 
communities, the more are new charters 
in demand. Here in San Francisco, we 


have tried two or three times to get a 


charter to take the place of the piece of 
patch-work under which we now live, 
and each time the new instrument has 
been rejected by the people. Just now 
the citizens of Oakland have before 
them a charter carefully prepared by 
men of more than ordinary gifts and ex- 
periences, and greatly in earnest in fram- 
ing a charter that can be lived under 
without chafing, and that can be enforced 
without waste, and executed without 
hardship. Almost any charter can be 
lived under by the virtuous and indus- 
trious. The difficulty arises when pro- 
vision has to be made for the restraint of 
selfishness and vice and for the collecting 
and disbursing of moneys for the public 
benefit. ‘The Oakland charter is a very 
good one, indeed. We could make one 
more to our mind in several of its feat- 
ures, but we have no idea that we could’ 
make one which the people of that city 
would generally endorse, ‘advanced ” 
as its people are in various ways. We 
hope that the labors of our fellow-citizens, 
across the bay, have not beenin vain, 
and that Oakland will give the new char- 
ter a fair trial. 


iin. 


As the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church approaches, 
two topics loom up as likely to need 
discussion. One is the question whether 
William Taylor, designated.as Mission- 
ary Bishop, is a full Bishop or not ; and 
the other is as to the time limit in the 
itinerancy. The first topic includes 
more than the mere statement above 


The Government is. 
bound to see to it that the younger In- |. 


would indicate, as William Taylor has a 
missionary work which is not under the 
direction of the Missionary Society of 
the Church, as other mission work is. 
Besides these two points, it is said some 
women may, for the first time, lay claim 
to sit in the Conference. One of the 
Bishops is sent as a delegate, and can 
he, being a Bishop, act with the full 
powers of a delegate? A Conference 
which represents so large a body of en- 
terprising Christians invites the interest 
of us all. 


THE NEW ENTHUSIASM. 

The uprising of mission enthusiasm 
deserves to be noted; but let us also 
on this Coast get our full share in it. 
That is a kindly circular which has been 
sent out by the “Volunteers Students,” in 
which they tell us that 2,200 youth in 
our American institutions of learning 
stand ready to be sent into the field, 
and call upon the churches to be ready 
with the means with which to send 
them forth to their work. ‘That is still 
better which they assure usthat, in various 
institutions large sums are being pledged 
by the undergraduates to sustain men of 
their own number who are prompted to 
devote their lives to this service. It is 
a royal thing to have our young men and 
women putting this ardor into this great 
movement. .When the universities in 
England started a mission of their own 
in Africa, it rallied to itself the same 
youthful energy which amazes us older 
people in the boat-race and the football 
games. Missions received a novel re- 
inforcement when those athletes in 
England joined Hudson Taylor’s cam- 
paign in China. Not less hopeful is 
the organization of men interested in 
medical missions and the presentation 
of the subject to the large groups of 
young fellows that continually fill the 
inedical colleges. When we remember 
how various are the services and talents 
and training which the work more and 
more utilizes, we shall not wonder to 
see more civil engineers, like Bagster 
and Clough, offer their lives to this’ for- 
ward movement of the Church, Ex- 
perience has shown that this service 


needs the most active and _ versatile 
minds of the age. Cyrus Hamlin was 
none téo capable. The field in the 


Kingdom of. Uganda has given oppor- 
tunity for the best mechanical and dip- 
lomatic ingenuity. The famines and 
sweeping calamities in China, Turkey, 
India, throw responsibilities on mission- 
aries, as well as opportunities, which 
might fill an angel’s heart, but certainly 
require a full man’s hands. Let this en- 
thusiasm keep rising; it cannot pos- 
sibly outrun the demands of the times 
in which we live nor the preparation 
which is going on in the vast popula- 
tions which now begin to be startled 
from their long sleep. 


Rev. E. Payson Hammond is engaged 
in union revival meetings this week in 
the First M,-E. church on Powell street, 
and the Fourth Congregationalist church 
on Green street, this city. A good deal 
of interest is manifest, and there are 
many inquirers among both children and 
adults. These meetings are held under 
the auspices of the Union Evangelistic 
Committee, General Howard, Chairman. 
How long they will continue and what 
parts of the city will be visited is not yet 
decided: The need of more aggressive 
work on the part of well-organized church- 
es is very apparent. It is within the 
power of these churches working togeth- 
er, to reach a great multitude, who are 
now living in our midst, entirely uninflu- 
enced by the gospel. Evangelist Ham- 
mond seems to have all his old-time earn- 
estness and zeal, tempered and made 
more efficacious by wide experience. He 
is a good leader under God for this 
work ; but only many and faithful help- 
ers can make it a great success. The 
meetings to-night and to-inorrow and 
Friday will be in the Fourth church, on 
Green street, commencing at 7 o'clock. 


The schoolhouse spoken of so often 
by Rev. T. Dwight Hunt and others as 
the place where Captain John H. 
Spring of Newburyport, Mass., Captain 
Thomas, Captain Stout, and others, con- 
ducted religious services before Mr. 
Hunt arrived, stood on the west side of 
what is now called Brenham Place, 
37% feet north of Clay, on the ground 
now occupied by the Joss House ahd 
business rooms of one of the large Chi- 
nese companies. In_ this schoolhouse 
the First Presbyterian church was or- 
ganized by Rev. Albert Williams, May 
20, 1849, and the First Congregational 
church by Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, July 
29, 1849. On the lot between the 
schoolhouse and Clay street, Edward 
Lafan built, in 1849, the zinc-covered 
building extending along Clay street 
from Brenham Place to Dupont street. 
This building was taken down about six 
months since, and a new brick building 
stands in its place now. 


Polanders in Wilkesbarre, Pa., cele- 
brated Easter by getting drunk ; result, 
four were fatally injured, and forty oth- 


ers seriously. 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, March 12th. 

The churches of the city are flourish- 
ing. The work entailed upon the pas- 
tors islarge. To conduct with efficiency 
all the appliances for Christian work of 
an old and large church like First church 
of Hartford, requires an amount of time, 
money, patient labor, wisdom and exec- 
utive ability not generally appreciated. 
From the infant class in the Sabbath- 
school up through all the associated ac- 
tivites for good to the home and foreign 
board of missions involves an amount of 
responsibility and care the public gener- 
ally little realize. The pastor, Rev. Dr. 
George Leon Walker, has consented to 
have an assistant. Last year this church 
expended in charitable benevolences 
$20,856. While there are changes going 
on in the population, of the city, the fut- 
ure of this old and established church is 
as bright and promising as ever. It is 
located in the center of the city. 

The Fourth church has been doing a 
large evangelistic work for five years, 
without losing its character as a church 
of gospel ministry for its members. It 
is well organized, and has attractive 
rooms for a various class of meetings. 
Last year eighty-five were received into 
communion, fifty-seven on confession, 
forty-five of whom were men. The pas- 
tor’s appeal for the support of a parish 
assistant has been met, and parish work, 
evangelistic work and the establishment 
of a branch church east of Main street, 
among the destitute of the population, is 
the aim of their endeavors. Right upon 
this activity the pastor, Rev. Graham 
Taylor, received a call to take the profes- 
sorship of Practical Theology which Rev. 
Dr. Lewellyn Pratt had resigned at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, the loss 
of whom is only one of several in the 
institution just now. Rev. Mr. Taylor ac- 
cepts, relinquishes his salary at the 
Fourth church, and thus forces the peo- 
ple to a speedy action for an assistant. 

Professor William S. Karr, D.D., of 
the Theological Seminary, died at his 
residence in Hartford on Sunday noon, 
March 4th. For a year or more, he has 
been an invalid, but during a portion of 
the winter his health seemed to improve. 
His death is a surprise to the public. 
He was born in Newark, N. J., January 
g, 1829, and had reached his sixtieth 
year. He graduated from Amherst col- 
lege in 1851, and from Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, in 1854. He 
held pastorates successively in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Chicopee, Mass.; Keene, N. H.; 
and Cambridge, Mass. From the last 
named pastorate he was called in 1876 
to the professorship of Systematic Theol- 
ogy in the Hartford Seminary. He was 
a strong and impressive preacher ; but 
his mental characteristics peculiarly fitted 
him to be an instructor, and to the work 
of education he devoted the maturity of 
his powers. He leaves behind him the 
memory of a sincere and devout man 
and an able teacher. His chief literary 
work was the editing of three volumes of 
the writings of Dr. H. B. Smith, his form- 
er theological instructor. President 
Seelye of Amherst College and Rev. Dr. 
E. K. Alden were present at Hosmer 
Hall on the day of the funeral. After 
prayers and addresses by his fellow-pro- 
fessors and his pastor, the coffin contain- 
ing the remains was exhibited in the 
hall-way, the students standing with un- 
covered heads in breast-line on each 
side. 

I knew Professor Karr as a man of a 
warm, loving nature, friendly in discourse 
and hospitable to new thought. The 
realms of theology are immensely exten- 
sive, and it is rare that we find one ca- 
pable of coping with the old and new 
problems of mind which come within 
the province of systematic theology. He 
is a great loss. Sympathy is also extend- 
ed the seminary for the loss of Profes- 
sors Riddle and Pratt; and Rev. Dr. 
William Thompson, now 82 years of 
age, has again been very sick. A corps 
of younger men and instructors are com- 
ing in to take their places. Rev. Clark 
S. Beardsley of West Springfield has 
been secured to piece out in the class- 
room in Dr. Karr’s chair. In telling the 
facts about our beloved seminary, let us 
speak of Professor C. D. Hartranft, 
whose attainments in scholarly lore are 
incomputable, and of Professor E. C. 
Bissell, who in Hebrew exegesis is a Bi- 
ble scholar of the very first rank ; so 
that notwithstanding all these sudden be- 
reavements, the seminary is fully able to 
meet the requirements of a school of the 
prophets in no way second to any in 
the land. Apparently there seems to be 
filling in no rare bad fortune for the 


many students that we hope will come. 
G. G. M. 


SONOMA CHURCH. 


,Abstract of sermon preached by Rev. H. 
H. Wikoff Sunday morning, April lst.] 

‘Afterward they that are Christ’s, at 
his coming ” (last clause I Cor. xv: 23). 

Among the thoughts that crowd them- 
selves upon us On this Easter morning, 
let us attend to the one suggested by 
these words of Paul : 

The resurrection of the Saints. 

Without enlarging upon the fact itself, 
which is once and again mentioned in 
Scripture, notice, if you please: 

The significance of the fact. 

1. Upon those thus clothed in spirit- 
ual bodies the second death hath no 
power. ‘And death and the grave were 
cast into the lake of fire.” This is the 
second death. ‘And whosoever was not 
found written in the book of life was 
cast into the lake of fire,” ‘Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first res- 
urrection; on such the second death 
hath no power.” There is, then, a sec- 


ond death. What it is in its fullness we 


the devil are arrayed against the Lord’s 


.|ground, and dreaded by the farmers. 


the sol were relieved by the plentiful 


‘Mary and Martha and the sorrowing, 


do not know, 
that it is terrible. All death is terrible, 
unless, indeed, it is the transition to 
something richer, better and more glori- 
ous. If we call physical death “the king 
of terrors,” what will fittingly describe 
that death which seems to include the 
whole being ? 
‘* There is a death whose pang 
Outlasts the fleeting breath. 
Oh, what eternal horrors hang 
Around the second death!” 
Thank God, that upon Christ’s people, 
coming forth in the resurrection, the sec- 
ond death will have no power. 

2. But this is not all that is to be real- 
ized when we shall be clothed with im- 
mortality. His people are to be mani- 
fested with him in glory. ‘When Christ, 
who is your life, shall appear, then shall 
ye also appear with him in glory.” “For 
I reckon that the sufferings of this pres- 
ent time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us. For the earnest expectation of the 
creation waiteth for the revealing of the 
sons of God.” In the days of my boy- 
hood some of my friends went to the 
city of Washington. ‘Crowded in the 
cars, crowded in their hotel accommoda- 
tions, they finally beheld the sight which 
brought so many of the nation’s citizens 
to the capital city. And what was the 
sight? ‘The grand review of the army! 
Along the broad streets of that city 
marched the surviving heroes of many 
battles. Some were strong of body and 
of mind; others were weakened by the 
hardships of war. Some had returned 
unharmed by bullet or by shell; others 
bore with them the evidences of wounds 
deep and severe. Some bore aloft the 
emblem of the Union as_ unsullied, 
doubtless, as when it first waved above 
the camp; others lifted high the stand- 
ard all tattered and torn by the shots of 
the foe. But whatever the condition, 
they marched triumphantly. And why 
not? That day was revealing the vic- 
tors of a mighty war. Well, there is to 
be another revealing. The struggle is 
going on now. The world, the flesh and 


host. The conflict is bitter, but it can- 
not continue forever. Victory, sooner 
or later, will come to them who are his; 
and, laying their armor down, they may 
depart. But in time the Lord will come. 
His people will awake, clothed in spirit- 
ual bodies. That number which no 
man can number will shine forth. And 
the people of the earth shall behold— 
yea, and for all that is revealed, the whole 
universe will witness that manifestation 
of the sons of God. Oh, what will it be 
to be there! 

3. Once more, the saints in their spir- 
itual bodies will be forever with the 
Lord. Not thus the heroes of the war. 
Whatever the attachment to their®leader, 
the review over, separation came. But 
the sons of God are to be forever with 
Christ. Yes, forever! Measure that if 
you can, ‘With the Lord!” “That 
will be heaven for me.” What shall be 
my occupation, what the missions upon 
which he may send me, I know not. But 
this I know, that, whatever then shall en- 
gage my powers, I shall be forever with 
my Lord. Think of that, ye who delight 
to search for him in this Word which he 
has given. Think of that, ye who love 
in secret to hold communion sweet with 
him. Think, seeing him eye to eye, 
speaking with hinrface to face. Fullness 
of knowledge yours, fullness of love 
yours, fullness of being yours! Such, 
dear friends, are intimations only of the 
significance attached to the resurrection 
of the saints. What grander outlook 
can be given to any creature than this 
which our risen and glorified Lord has, 
made possible to every one of us. May 
we all be found in him ! 


Mormonism is reckoned by Dr. Josiah 
Strong as one of the five great perils 
that threaten our country. As this sys- 
tem has grown up to its present magni- 
tude within the knowledge and sight of 
many people still living, it may be well to 
look over the conditions of society exist- 
ing fifty-eight years ago, and.see if from 
our present conditions some other form 
of religion may not spring up at any 
time. The founder of “the church of 
latter-day saints” was born in Sharon, 
Vi., December 23, 1805. His father, 
with his family, moved to Palmyra, On- 
tatio county, N. Y., when Joseph Smith 
was a boy. Here he grew to manhood. 
Ontario county was settled by people 
from New England. In Manchester, in 
this county, the first church was organ- 
ized, April, 6, 1830. Many remember 
the zeal of the first Mormon preachers, 
and how rapidly they gathered converts 
in ‘New England and western New York. 
Mormonism is an American institution. 


Last week we had the dry, desiccating 
North wind that bakes the top of the 


The first of April is always a trying time 
for the wheat. The fears of the tillers of 


rain of last Friday, for which every one 
should be thankful. “The king himself 
is fed from the field.” 


The argument Jesus made when he 
heard the doctors and asked them ques- 
tions is not given, but his talks with 


with the sick and suffering, with those 
who felt their need of him, are given for 
the comfort of all those who have wants 
he only can Supply. 


The H. M. M. Emergency Band of the 
Golden Gate church will unite with any 
persons or societies in purchasing a com- 
munion set for Rev. T. T. Frickstad’s 
church! at Raymond, Fresno county. 
They will give $10 toward it. Address 
THE Piciric, or Mrs. W. H. Cooke, 


We do know, however, | 


TWIN PRELIMINARIES. 


BY REV, F. D. KELSEY. 


Not alone must men be fitted for their 
life-work by conversfon and an obedience 
to the recognized ordinances of the 
Church of Christ, but the narrative of 
Christ’s baptism brings out two very im- 
portant and related prerequisites—name- 
ly, God’s approval: “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom Igam well pleased ” ; and, 
secondly, the descent cf the Holy Spirit, 
fitting us for and making us efficient in 
our life-work. 

No life-work can be carried on suc- 
cessfully until one’s heart and soul is in 
such a condition that God can say of 
him, “This is he in whom Iam well 
pleased.” We may be inducted into of- 
fice by never so many kinds and degrees 
of initiatory rites, but, except God can 
and does say of us, “in whom I am well 
pleased,”’ our life-work must necessarily 
be a failure. 

Saul, the King of Israel, called of 
God, initiated into the chief seat and 
made King over Israel, failed utterly be- 
cause he failed to please God. . He did 
many excellent, wise, beneficent and 
laudable things, both statesmanlike and 
righteous, but the life-history of the man 
is one of appalling failure, because he 
cherished sin in his heart and failed so 
to live as to meet the approval of God. 
He was at last rejected from being King 
because his life was disapproved by God. 

Many a man fails in life-work because 
God cannot say of him, “I am well pleased 
in thee.” We can be efficient in a noble 
life-work when our hearts are right in 
God’s sight, and we so live that not our 
words and professions only, but our daily 
life is such that our God may say of ‘us, 
“T am well pleased with you.” 

Therefore, those men are failing in 
life’s history who live such lives that 
either their own consciences condemn 
them or their neighbors disapprove of 
their conduct.. How often in a revival 
of religion do we hear men say, “Sir, I 
don’t want Mr. X. to talk to me about 
becoming a Christian; he had better 
look at home”! And the mischief of 
the matter is the Christian referred to 
has, by some crooked business scheme, 
passion-heated words of anger, or some 


the influence for good he may have 
Originally possessed. 

Our care should be to live such lives 
that God and man may be able to say, 
“In whom I am well pleased.” A life of 
manifest correct Christian living is the 
mightiest of human instrumentalities for 
the spread of the kingdom, and the do- 
ing of good, and the forming of a life- 
history. Our chief concern, then, should 
be not great and mighty deeds, but pure, 
humble, sincere Christian lives, hating 
sin and loving righteousness—lives over 
which our God may say, “In whom I 
am well pleased.” 

Best of all is the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, a subject very prominent in 
Scripture, often expressed in psalmody 
and prayer, but a subject wofully neg- 
lected in our private daily life, and neg- 
lected to our sad loss of power and effi- 
ciency in life-work. At Christ’s baptism 
the Holy Spirit came upon him with 
mighty power, though the gentleness of 
the dove was the fit symbol of the divine 
presence, for all of God’s mighty works 
groan not, strain not, nor tug nor creak, 
but are accomplished without noise or 
show of power, but beautiful as the sun 
as the dove. That same Holy Spirit is 
ples if he accomplish a noble life-work. 
He comes to witness unto us that ‘we are 
the called and the approved of God; he 
comes to make us fit to be God’s repre- 
sentatives and workers; he comes to 
make our work efficient for the ends to 
which designed. 

Our life-work will be utterly barren— 
mere fig trees bearing leaves only—ex- 
cept God’s Holy Spirit shall be upon us 
and in us, and work through us. What 
more distressing and humbling to hu- 
man pride and vaunting than an attempt 
to lead a fellow-mortal into the possession 
of eternal life by faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ! Seek ye to change the leopard’s 
spots, to restore a paralyzed arm, open 
blind eyes and raise the dead, but ye 
shall do any and all these miracles ere 
you can convert one single soul by argu- 
ment, logic, oratory and eloquence. “If 
the blind lead the blind, they shali both 
fall into the ditch.” It is by the power 
of the Holy Ghost resting upon us that 
life-work is successfully done. Once 
Peter preached when the Holy Ghost 
was upon him, and it is recorded: “And 
the same day there were added unto 
them about three thousand souls!” How 
reads the record now? Are three thou- 
sand converted now by one sermon? In 
our grief do we not say that’ now it takes 
three thousand sermons for each con- 
vert? Alas! alas! It is not so when 
the Holy Spirit is upon us, baptizing us 
to our life-work. Come, oh, come, thou 
Holy Spirit, upon these lives of ours. 

Helena, Montana. 


SUTTER CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


We impulsive Occidentalists do not 
build cities as the Romans did. Ours 
must grow in a day, and booms are the 
consummation of Western haste. It has 
been truly said that the characteristics of 
booms resemble those of lightning, in 
that no one knows where they will strike. 
One of most promising dimensions has 
landed at the foot of the Butte mount- 
ains. The site for this city to be is cer- 
tainly a good one, far from the dangers 
of overflow, surrounded by rich farming 
lands, and occupying very nearly a cen- 
tral position in the county, with good 


selfish outcropping, utterly negatived all. 


ray, pervasive as gravitation, and gentle | 


a necessity to every one of Christ’s disci- |. 


the delta formed by the Feather and 
Sacramento rivers, and thousands of its 
rich acres are unreclaimed, or tule land, 
the reclamation of which would be of 
incalculable benefit to the county. No 
other county in the State is so entirely 
devoted to farming and fruit-raising. 
For one of its wealth there are few towns, 
Yuba City and Meridian being the only 
villages of size. The proximity of the 
former to Marysville forbids its growth. 
Feather river, spanned by a bridge, sep- 
arates the two county seats. 

Land in this vicinity has doubled in 
price in the last ten years. The climate 
is not less desirable than that of Los 
Angeles. Instead of sand storms from 
the Mojave Desert, we have north winds, 
aud these, though unp.easant, clear the 
air of miasma so as to free us from chills 
and fever. The land is of the best ; the 
finest wheat in the county was last year 
raised within a mile of the city to be. 
And this “city,” six months ago was 
—let us coin a word, and say, townlet— 
only a few houses near the South Butte 
postofiice. A San Francisco company 
came in, bought up the land, cut it into 
town lots, and laid out streets. Since 
building commenced in November, about 
forty buildings have gone up, and the 
population is nearly three hundred and 
fifty souls. The first story of the $10,000 
schoolhouse is already up. It promises 
to equal any public school building in 
Northern California. There is a*hope 
that the new Methodist College may be 
established here. Those to whom the 
Bishop intrusted the selection of the site 
are to be here before the rst of June, 
and decide whether or not they will 
build here. We have two prosperous 
churches with Sunday-schools; the Meth- 
odist Episcopal is in town, the Method- 
ist Episcopal South nearly a mile nearer 
the Buttes. Many of the streets are al- 
ready graded, and trees for which they 
are named are placed on each side. We 
have, running north and south, Elm, 
Acacia, Locust, Mulberry, Pepper, Palm, 
Madrone and Maple streets. Those ex- 
tending east and west are named for the 
stockholders, and others. The com- 
pany’s name is Gamon & Lyon, and 
among the stockholders are A. N. Towne, 
Charles Shaw and Dr. C. D. Barrows of 
the San Francisco First Congregational 
church. The last-named will be remem- 
bered by all readers of THe Paciric for 
his many interesting writings. 

A lack of building material has been 
found inconvenient. 

. The Sutter City Enterprise will be 
issued in two of three weeks. The print- 
ing-office is already completed. A res- 
taurant, boarding-house, livery stable, 
grocery, butcher shop, barber shop, mil- 
linery shop, hardware store, lumber yard 
and planing mill are now in operation. 
These buildings are neat and substantial. 
Many of the cottages are really pretty. 
Two lots were given—one to first couple, 
the other to the first baby born in town. 

It would seem that the Buttes are a 
heap of valuable substances, for coal, 
gas, potter’s clay, mineral paint and isin- 
glass have been found there. The coal 
prospect is especially good, large veins 
of excellent quality having been struck. 
Northern California needs people not so 
much as people need California. There 
are homes for the million, and new-com- 
ers receive a cordial welcome. 

Visit our fast-growing town, if you 
wish to see a baby city—a baby not 
quite five months old. mB. 

Sutter City (formerly South Butte), 
Sutter Co., Cal. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


RECEIPTS IN FEBRUARY. 


The Home Missionary for April has 
good reading from cover to cover. 

There is very good reading on page 511. 

California is credited with having given 
$2,687,22 in February alone. It is as 
much lacking only $200 as was given in 
1885, and more than one-half as much as 
was received from our churches in 1886. 
Where did this money come from in 
February? Answer— 

Grass Valley Cong’l Church. .. $683. 70 


First Coag'! Church, S. F...... 626 25 
Plymouth-avenue Oh., Oakland, 
including $200 by Seth Rich- 

First Cong’l Church, Oakland... 200° 00 
Sante Barbara................ 50 00 
35 15 
San Buenaventura. . 
Golden Gate Church, Oakland. . 20 00 
17 80 
Clayton and Pacheco ......... 15 00 
Lockeford Ren nde 9 40 
Gold Hill, Placer 6 2h 
ES 6 00 
Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Pitcher.. 5 00 

Pescadero and Fairview........ 3 00 


To the above sums the Treasurer of 
the California Home Missionary Society 
adds $616.37, without designating the 
donors. Reno, Nevada, is credited $10 
also for February. Of the $616.37, the 
Berkeley church gave $100 ; Petaluma, 
$42. 50 ; San Mateo, $10; Rev. WwW. Frear, 
$10. The contributions will all appear in 
print in due time. We can but feel en- 
couraged in view of this marked interest 
and the responses so promptly and liber- 
ally made to the recent appeal for aid. 
(Concluded next week.) 


The net earnings of the Panama 
Railroad for the last year were about 


925 Thirty-sixth street, Oakland, Cal. 1 
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roads in all directions. Sutter City is | nine per cent. on the capital stock, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The meeting of the Monday Club 
was quite large, and favored with many 
visitors, among whom were ex-Governor 
J. P. St. John, Rev. E., P. Hammond, 
the well-known evangelist, and others. 
The subject of the day was “High Li- 
cense—Facts and Features.” Governor 
St. John gave the address on the subject, 
and was followed by a paper from Rev. 
George Morris, after which quite an in- 
teresting and lively discussion took 
place. 

There will be no meeting of the Club 
next Monday on account of the meeting 
of the Bay Association at Sunol. On 
the following Monday the Club will meet 
as usual in the Y. M. C. A. parlors, 232 
Sutter street. 


The Bay Association will meet at the 
Sunol Congregational church, in Sunol 
Glen, on Monday, April 9, 1888, at 11 
A.M. Text for plars: I Cor. iil: 15; 
exegesis Ps. Ixv, led by Rev. W. C. 
Pond; sermon by Rev. W. Frear; essay 
by Rev. A. L. Rankin; review by Rev. 
J. Rowell. This is annual meeting. San 
Francisco people take the g A. M. boat, 
reaching there at 10:45; leave Sunol at 
3:45 P. M., reaching San Francisco at 
5:45; fare, 95 cents each way. 

Easter Sunday was very generally ob- 
served in our churches last Sunday, and 
in most cases floral decorations beauti- 
fied the edifices. 

Special Good Friday services were 
held in the First church, this city. On 
Sunday an Easter sermon was preached 
by Pastor Barrows, and at night an East- 
er praise service was held, attended by 
the Golden Gate Commandery of 
Knights-Templars. The house’ was 
crowded and the music was very fine, 
under the leadership of Mr. Samuel D., 
Mayer. Mr. Ward, Chairman of the So- 
cities of Christian Endeavor, spoketo. 
the young people at their evening meet 
ing. 


“The Power of Christ’s Resurrection” - 


was the topic of Rev. W. H. Scudder’s 
Easter sermon at Plymouth ‘ church. 
Ten persons—six on confession and four 
by letter—uaited with the church. The 
congregations, both morning and even- 
ing, were very large. ; 

Pastor Cruzan was greeted with large 
audiences at the Third church. Eight 
persons—three on profession and five 
by letter—were received into the 
church at the communion. At night an 
Easter praise service was held. 

Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached last 
Sabbath at Ocean View. 

Last Sabbath was, in many respects, 
a great day at the First church, Oakland. 
In the morning nearly $3,000 was 
pledged towards the Building Fund of 
the East Oakland church. In the after- 
noon a crowded house, composed of 
Sabbath-schools and young people, listen- 
ed to an able address by Governor J. P. 
St. John, and at night the church was 
packed to its utmost capacity by an 
earnest and intelligent audience to listen 
again to the words of that distinguished 
leader of the temperance forces. 

At Market-street church, Oakland, 
Rev. G. H. Merrill, pastor, the morning 
theme was the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. Five persons joined the church 
—-four on profession, one by letter. 
Ninety dollars was raised as an Easter 
thank-offering, and at night a crowded 
Easter praise service was held. 


Golden Gate church, Oakland, en- 
joyed Easter services. Pastor Cooke 
preached on the words, ‘‘The Lord hath 
risen indeed.” Sunday-school Easter 
exercises were held. Twenty dollars was 
raised for a Library Fund, and at night 
the Rev. W. A. Tenney preached an ex- 
cellent sermon as the commencement of 
special services. 

Rev. H. E. Jewett conducted Easter 
services at Redwood on Sunday last. 
There were good congregations. The 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated and six 
were received into the church on pro- 
fession of faith, four of them being heads 
of families. There were four additions 
in February. 

The little church at Crockett was 
crowded last Sunday evening. 

Rev. J. A. Jones preached at South 
Vallejo last Sabbath. It was an Easter 
sermon, to the largest audience in at- 
tendance there for the last two years. 


The full programme of Easter services 
in both the Congregational and M. E. 
churches in Grass Valley was published 
in the Grass Valley Union on the 
morning of the day. » 

In the Benicia Congregational church, 
on Sunday, April rst, a large body of 
Knights-Templar attended in a body, 
Chaplain Scott, a member of that order, 
preaching the sermon. At the commun- 
ion service three new members were ad- 
mitted to the church. Easter offerings 
of flowers were abundant and beautiful. 
The Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor is getting into working order. 


San Jose.—A_ novel entertainment 
was given at the Congregational church 
on Friday evening by the “Young La- 
dies’ Aid and Thimble Society.” It 
was called a “*C” Social. All the “viands” 
contributed for the tea commenced with 
the letter “‘c,” and what a variety there 
was of them! A good supper, a spright- 
ly entertainment, consisting of song and 
recitations, with an account of the forma- 
tion of the Society, were among the en- 
joyable features of the evening, while the 
sale of the useful and fancy articles (the 
work of the young ladies) was filling 
their coffers, toward redeething pledges, 


which had been made for the new 


church. Seventy-five dollars were real- 
ized, and the Society encouraged to new 
endeavors. Special Easter services were 
held, Pastor Hill conducting them. 


Rev. W. W. Smith held services at 
New York Landing last Sabbath, where 
he finds some Christian people and 
some need and desire for the gospel b 
others. | 


Rev. W. N. Meserve was again at An- 
tioch, where he preached sermons appro- 
propriate to the day. | 


The Congregational church of Oro- 
ville has just finished another year of 
work, and it is the verdict of all who 
know, that, from the beginning of her 
existence as a church, she has never 
known the same degree of financial and 
spiritual prosperity as at the present mo- 
ment. On last Wednesday night the 
church unanimously requested the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. W. Brier, Jr., to continue 
his work for another year. The society 
seconded the request of the church by a 
vote of about 100 —being a unanimous 
vote. He has consented to remain, 
this being the fourth year of his ministry 
here. Six persons were received, last 
Sunday, into church fellowship—four by 
letter and two by profession of faith. A 
larger number partook of the commun- 
ion than was ever known to: partake of 
the sacred emblems at any one time in 
this place. Average attendance, about 
go. The building is being painted. 

A MEMBER. 


We had a delightful Eastertide at Au- 
burn. The audiences crowded the 
«church and exceeded the seating capacity. 
The Sabbath-school gave a concert in 
the evening, titled “The Portals of 
Glory.” In the morning the subject of 
discourse was “The Beauty of Our Re- 
deemer.” Very much encouraged by the 
many eulogies pronounced upon it, It 
was a picture-sermon, that is, drawn from 
three paintings by celebrated artists, il- 
lustrating the great truths of the Christ- 
ian refigion. The audiences, during the 
pastorate of Rev. C. H. Cooke, have 
been quite large. The Wednesday-even- 
ing meetings are well attended, and es- 
pecially .the spiritual indications are 
promising. There are six candidates to 
be received into covenant relations at the 
communion next Sabbath. A Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor Society and 
a Young Ladies’ Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety are being organized. . The church 
is united and zealously at work. Com. 


At Bethany church in this city the 
Lord’s Supper was received on Easter 
Sunday morning. Two persons were 
added to the church. The pastor’s ad- 
dress was on the Lord’s Supper as an 
Easter service; on the one hand, a mon- 
ument and guarantee of the resurrection 
of Christ, and on the other a token of 
the faith of the Church in his coming. 
Text—*“Till he come.” In the evening 
an Easter praise service, deeply spiritual, 
was held, the thread of thought upon 
which the songs of praise were strung 
being “from Easter to Pentecost.” It is 
expected that this church will commence 
next Sunday a series of evangelistic ser- 
vices under the direction of Rev. J. H. 
Harwood, D.D. It affectionately re- 
quests the prayers of its sister churches 
that the power of God may be revealed, 
and a rich harvest gathered in. 

| P. 

PasADENA.—The First Congregation- 
al church of Pasadena was organized 
December 1, 1885. It is now, conse- 
quently, about 2% years old. After 
One year of service by acceptable but 
temporary supplies, it welcomed to its 
pastorate Rev. D. D. Hill. It has now 
130 members. It has a lot finely locat- 
ed, in size|160 by 275 feet, and upon 
this lot a church building, which cost 
about $26,500, the total cost of church 
and lot being $28,903 42. A good 
judge of such things declares this to be 
the finest church property in Southern 
California, though, of course, not the 
most expensive. The church sustains a 
home Sunday-school, a Chinese Sunday- 
school and two missions, one at Olive- 
wood and the other at Monk Hill, out 
of both of which it is believed that a 
church will grow. These stations are 
each two miles from the church. The 
morning congregations nearly fill the 
spacious audience-room, which is 66 by 
66 feet, and in the form of a Greek cross. 
Is not this a record over which to bless 
God and take courage ? Ww. GF. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON.—Rev. F. W. 
Walters of Colfax has begun work as 
General Missionary, and he finds -abun- 
dance to do.—-The little church at Half- 
moon has been much revived and en- 
couraged as the result of the efforts of 
Superintent Andrus and 

ev. J. Edwards. The Sunday-school 
has been reorganized and well officered. 
Rev. F. McConaughy of Sprague has 
accepted a call to supply the churches of 
Atahnum and North Yakima. Ten 
were received to the church at Spokane 
Falls last communion, two on confes- 
sion of faith. This church has more 
than doubled its membership during the 
two years’ pastorate of Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, and about $2,000 added to 
the value of the church property. He 
has been invited to supply the church an- 
other year. The Upper Columbia As- 
sociation, to meet at Endicott, has been 
postponed from the first week in April 
to the first week in May, at which time 
the new church edifice will be dedicated, 
Rev. F. V. Hoyt, pastor. Rev. James 
Howell of Bala, Kan., is likely to take 
up the work in the Big Bend country. 
He will have three counties for his par- 
ish, or about one hundred square miles. 
—-It will soon be fifty years since Father 
Eells, the oldest living missionary in 
Eastern Washington, began work ainong 


the Indians in Walla Walla valley. Noth- 


ing could please him so much as to sig- 
nalize the occasion by putting “Whitman 
College” on a solid foundation. * 


Easter Sunday was a glad day at Ply- 
mouth church, The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with roses and lilacs, and 
with escholtzias in masses ; this flower 
is the glory of our California hill- 
sides in the spring. On account of the 
lateness of the season and the earlier 
coming of Easter this year, flowers have 
not been as plentiful as usual. This 
Easter Sunday was made the occasion of 
especial offerings for the church debt, 
and “barrels” had been distributed to 
the members of the church and congre- 
gation, and also to the Sunday-school 
children, with the request that each 
should lay aside during the forty days of 
Lent a small sum each day for this pur- 
pose. The amount thus contributed by 
the Sunday-schools was $176; by the 
congregation, $485; and the plate collec- 
tion $200, making the total amount for 
Sunday morning $861. ‘This Easter of- 
fering has developed some beautiful in- 
stances of self-denial in the children, and 
the older people also have looked more 
closely into their expenditures to see if 
the constant leakages could not be turn- 
ed into the Lord’s treasury. ‘The music 
on this day was exceptionally fine, under 
the efficient leadership of Mr. H. §S. 
Stedman. The choir was augmented by 
a large chorus. Com. 


Rev. George C. Hall, who has served 
the church in Astoria, Or., for the year 
past, has been unanimously invited to 
become installed as pastor ; and appre- 
Ciative resolutions were adopted in con- 
nection with the call. Mr. Hall was 
teacher in Hopkins Academy (then Gold- 
den Gate) some years ago, and a mem- 
ber of the Pacific Theological Seminary. 


OAKLAND.— The unsurpassed loveli- 
ness of Easter morning brought a sense 
of relief to many of the praying ones and 
great joy to all. No other Christian fes- 
tival the year round calls out such a mul- 
titude of church-goers as this, and what- 
ever the motive may be, we rejoice in 
the fact. In our little city of Oakland, 
as the hour of eleven approaches, the av- 
enues to all the principal churches seem 
thronged, and as we ascend the steps of 
our own First church some are already 
leaving, unable to get seats. The decora- 
tions of this church are notoriously beau- 
tiful on Easter occasions, and this 
of 1888 was no _ exception, while 
the music, some of it, surpassed 
anything we have ever heard by this 
famous choir. The sermon was the 
crowning one of a series upon the divin- 
ity of our Lord, which have been exceed- 
ingly instructive and profitable. This 
topic, so familiar to older Christians, has 
not been much discussed of late years, 
and was needed by the younger members 
of the church, while the freshness of the 
line of argument has made them very 
enjoyable to all. But the important 
event of Easter has come with us to be 
the offering. Our good pastor thorough- 
ly believes that Christian giving has a 
great deal to do with Christian loving. 
If we sincerely love this risen Lord of 
ours, we shall be ready to express it in 
large giving, and if we give as we ought, 
we shall surely love Him all the more, 
and so he is not at all backward in bring- 
ing before us on that day some special 
need in the Master’s work. This year 
it was a new chapel for our youngest 
daughter, the Seventh-avenue Congrega- 
tional church, East Oakland. They have 
been worshiping so far ina hall. Men- 
tion was made in this column some 
months since of the way in which a de- 
sirable lot had beensecured. The chap- 
el they need will cost not less than eight 
thousand dollars, and they cannot of 
themselves raise more than half of it. 
Will the mother Church raise the other 
half? Of course, they will. The prop- 
Osition had been made by the pastor to 
do it in two years, but the offering yes- 
terday morning counted up $2,835. A 
thousand had already been given by one 
woman, a member of the First church, 
(and not a rich one, either) ; so that the 
entire sum will doubtless be raised this 
spring. We greatly rejoice in this fact 
and the general character of our church 
for benevolence, for it is certainly true 
of churches as of individuals that “he 


that watereth shall be watered also him-. 


self.” We reserve some notes on tem- 
perance for next week. M. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Thirteen persons re- 
cently joined the Santa Paula church. 
Successful special services have 
been held in Dixon. 

METHODIsT.—Rev. J. A. McMillan of 
San Buenaventura, recently afflicted in 
the death of his wife, is on the sick list, 
Rev. Dr. Bowers has been preaching for 
him of late. 


Baptist.—The First church, Oakland, 
has been renovated. The San Pablo 
church, Oakland, purpose removing to a 
new location and improving their church 
edifice. Rev. M. D. Gage will shortly 
return to this State-——The anniversa- 
ries of the Baptist churches of the United 
States will be held in Washington, be- 
ginning May 16th and continuing eight 


days. As usual, a full train of Baptists 


will leave Boston for these meetings. 


LUTHERAN.—At the First English 
Evangelical Lutheran church (mission), 
Rev. O. C. Miller pastor, worshiping in 
Assembly Hall, 1412 Polk street, at their 
communion on Easter added fourteen 
members, three by restoration and eleven 
by the rite of confirmation. The mission 
was organized by Rev. O. C. Miller in 
June, 1886, with thirty-seven members, 
in Irving Hall. It has now 140 com- 
municants, and will this summer build a 
church on Geary street, between Gough 
and Octavia, where a lot has been pur- 


chased. Rev. Miller is an active worker, 
and highly esteemed by the members of 
the congregation and the public, and a 


bright future is before him for usefulness 


in this city, 
OUR PRAYER-MEETING. 


Dear Paciric: I have often heard 
pastors say: “*We cannot have any 
prayer-meeting because our people are 
so scattered that we cannot come togeth- 
er during the week.” I used to say, in 
former years, that I would not preach to 
an organized church if we could not 
have a prayer-meeting; but, when I be- 
gan to work here, I thought I might 
have to take back my words, as there is 
not one of our members who lives less 
than one and a half miles from the 
church;.and people have not been used 
to anything like a prayer-meeting. But, 
after asking God to guide us, we con- 
cluded to try a neighborhood prayer- 
meeting as soon as our little church of 
six had been organized; and I asked 
those who were willing to have the meet- 
ing at their house to let me know it. 
We started at home with only eight or 


nine, but we were soon invited to other |. 


places, and even by persons who have 
not yet been inside of the church on 
Sunday, and some feel slighted if we do 
not appoint the meeting at their house 
in turn. I wish some of our city broth- 
ers and sisters could be with us on some 
moonlight Wednesday evening when we 
meet in these rough houses. Some- 
times the little rooms are so full that 
every box and board to be found’around 
the house have to be brought in for 
seats; and, perhaps, we have only one or 
two candles to light us; but the meet- 
ings are no less interesting for that. 

The last meeting was the best we 
have had. It was held in a room 12 x 
18, in which there were two beds to start 
with; and, there being no ceiling in the 
room, we Icoked right up under the 
shake roof, which was only about eight 
feet from the floor at the sides; and we 
had one lamp and a lantern to light us. 
The people kept coming, coming, com- 
ing, till we had thirty-eight or forty per- 
sons in that room. Boxes and boards 
had to be used for seats, and a good 
number of the children had to be pack- 
ed on the beds to give us room at all. 
Those who were there lived from one- 
half a mile to three and a half distant 
from the place. Need I say we enjoyed 
the meeting? The Scriptures were read, 
hymns were sung in the spirit, prayers 
were made, verses of Scripture were re- 
peated, even by the children. Brethren, 
“Where there is. a will, there is a way.” 
Never give up the prayer-meeting; it will 
repay you manifold for all it costs you. 

T. T. 

Raymond, March 31, 1888. 


EAST OAKLAND. 


FIRST YEAR OF THE EIGHTH-AVENUE CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The Ejighth-avenue Congregational 
church of East Oakland held its first an- 
niversary Sunday, March 2sth, and the 
pastor, Rev. C. F. Clapp, preached an 
appropriate sermon, summing up the 
year’s work of this new church. It is 
just a year since the first service was 
held of this new enterprise, and now 
there is an earnest, active working 


church in full operation. There have |. 


been received to membership 67 ; lost 
by death, 2; average attendance at Sun- 
day-school, 70; average attendance at 
prayer-meeting, 21 ; pledged forthe new 
church, $6,000. Besides this, five soci- 
eties have been organized, whose object 
is to work for social and benevolent pur- 
poses, and all of these are in a flourish- 


ing condition. They are taking steps to | 


build a beautiful chapel at once, and 
architects are working on the plans. 
They have a large lot on the corner of 
Eighth avenue and Fifteenth street, and 
will build a chapel, to cost $8,000 or 
$10,000, in which they will worship un- 
til the main building can be erected. 
The First Congregational church, of 
which this is an offshoot, propose to pay 
for the lot, which cost $5,000, and this 
will leave the. new society between 
$6,000 and $7,000 on hand with which 
to begin building. Last Easter the First 
church gave them an Easter offering of 
$1,000, and they propose now to give 
them $4,000 more, and so pay for the 
lot on which the young society will build 
a beautiful church, which will be an or- 
nament to Oakland.—Selected. 


UL dita 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kind:, and cannet 
be sold in com petition with the maltitude of 
low test, short-weight alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only im cans. Baxkrne 
Power Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


| 


CONSUMERS VEHICLES: 


We would like the attention of every one 


wanting to purchase a vehicle long enough 
to convince them we can do them good. In 
most kinds of goods different grades are 
sold, and the rule is ‘‘ that the best is the 
cheapest.’ This is pre-eminently true re- 
specting Carriages, Buggies and Wagons. 
it has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
vehicles of STUDEBAKER BROTHERS’ 
make are the BEST, therefore CHEAPEST. 
The climate of California, and the topogra- 
phy and soils of this country, aré such that 
the Bestis required, and the greatest variety 
a necessity. All these requirements are met 
in the STUDEBAKER VEHICLES. de 
The Pacific Coast Branch of Studebaker 
Brothers is located at Nos. 201 & 203 Mar- 
Ket 8t., San Francisco, Cal., where the 
greatest variety of vehicles may be found. 
Calland see them, or send for an Illustrated 


Catalogue and Price List. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 
Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. Here has been for 
many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 
represented on the coast. 

Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


735 Market Street, 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, fiiling of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con~ 
tinuance of favors in our new location, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
Depositary. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 


220 to 226 Bush St. 


Bern NOW AND THE TIME OF REMOVAL TO 
to our new etore, STARR KING BUILDING, Geary Street, 
- we will make special inducements to purchasers of all grades 


FURNITURE, 
| BEDDING and 
UPHOLSTERY. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 
DEPOSITORY, 
7157 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


03” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty 2p 


Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 ** 30 00 
Coal 6 00 75 FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 


LAMPS. STANDARD BOOKS, 
anging Lamps.............. 
power Lamps... 1.75 10.00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 
for empty cans in exchange. 
Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


& CO. STATION ERY 


COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Sabbath Schools intending to purchase new and Visiting 
an 
and 
Arm 


libraries will find it to their advan tage to the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
correspond with us. We carry a large stock Illuminating of Monograms, Orestes 


of all the standard and latest books suitable 8. 
for the Sabbath-school. Send for catalogues, | Birthday Cards always in stock. 
C..BEACH, 


Correspondence solicited. 
107 Montgomery Street, 


BRIER & SON, 
42 GEARY ST., - SanFrancisco,| Opposite the Occidental. 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aprit 4, 1888. 


Children’s Cerner. 


TWO SURPRISES. 


A workman plied his clumsy spade 
As the sun was going down; 

The German King, with a cavalcade, 
Ou his way to serlin Town, 


Reined up his steed at the old man’s side. 
‘‘My toiling friend,” said he, 

‘“‘Why not cease work at eventide, 
When the laborer should be free?” 


‘‘T do not slave,” the old man said; 
‘‘And I am always free, 

Though I work from the time I leave my bed 
Till I can hardly see.” 


‘‘Sliow much,” said the King, ‘‘is thy gainin 
a day?’’ 
‘Eighteen groschen,” the man replied. 
**And thou canst live on this meager pay?” 
‘*Like a king,” be said, with pride. 


“Two groschen for me and my wife, good 
friend, 
And two for a debt I owe; 
Two groschen to lend, and two to spend,j 
For those who can’t labor, you know.” 


‘“Thy debt?” said the King; said the toiler, 


‘Yea, 
To my mother with age oppressed, — 
Who cared for me, toiled for me, many a day, 
And now hath need for rest.” 


‘‘To whom dost lend of thy daily store?” 
“‘To my boys, for their schooling; you see, 

When I am too feeble to toil any more 
They will care jor their mother and me.” 


‘‘And thy last two groschen,” the monarch 
said. . 
‘*My sisters are old and lame; 
I give them two groschen for raiment and 
bread, 
All in the Father’s name.” 


Tears welled up to the good King’s eyes. 
‘*‘Thou knowest me not,’’ said he; 

‘‘As thou hast given me one surprise, 
Here is another for thee. 

“Tam thy King; give me thy hand,” 
And he heaped it high with gold; 

‘‘When more thou needest, I command 
That I at once be told. 


‘‘For I would bless with rich reward 
The man who can proudly say 
That eight souls doth he keep and guard 
On eight poor groschen a day.” 
—St. Nicholas for March. 


FORBEARING ONE ANOTHER IN LOVE 


Alice entered her room with a scowl 
on her face, and petulantly threw her 
books on the bed. It was very easy 
for her room-mate, who was busily en- 
gaged with her studies, to see that she 
was unusually annoyed and out of tem- 


With quick, impatient movements she 
searched about the room. 

“Seems to me your things take up a 
wonderful amount of room, Ruth,” she 
said, crossly. 

“Do they?” said Ruth, very pleasant- 
ly. ‘Well, I don’t mean to take any 
more than my share. I'll settle them 
back into closer quarters when I’ve 
done this lesson.” | 

“You promised me you'd water my 


_ Ivy this morning when I was so busy,” 


said Alice, in a voice which showed it 
was a comfort to have something to find 
fault with. “It’s all drying up.” 

“Oh, I forgot it? I'll doit this mo- 
ment, Alice. I was thinking that I’d 
wash the leaves off, too, they always 
seem to me to shine out a thansgiving 
for it. I’m sorry that I didn’t do it be- 
fore, but I don’t believe it’s dry enough 
to hurt it.” 

“I wonder where my pencil is?” 
said Alice, still continuing her hunt 
about the room. “I believe you have 
it, Ruth. That one looks exactly like 
mine.” 
“No, it isn’t, dear, but Ill help you 
look for yours.”’ 

She got up and searched industriously 
until Alice exclaimed: 

“Oh, I believe I lent it to Janet 
Ware in the class-room! How I wish 
people would return things they bor- 
row !” 

“Never mind,” said Ruth; I'll be 
done with my examples in.a few minutes, 
and then you can have mine.” 

“T wonder if you want the whole win- 
dow,” growled Alice, with an injured 
tone joining the cross one. 

“Excuse me,” said Ruth. ‘What a 
rude thing I am to take it all! Come, 
Alice, there’s plenty of room for both of 
us, I’m sure.” ° 

Alice fussed restlessly about for a few 
minutes longer, and then seated herself 
near Ruth, looking so fixedly at her as 
to cause her presently to raise her eyes 
inquiringly. 

‘‘Are you always this kind of a girl ?” 
said Alice, in answer to her inquiring 
look. 

“What kind ofa girl ?” 

“This kind. I came into the room 
fifteen or twenty minutes ago cross 
enough to drive anybody away from me. 
I’ve done nothing but snap at you and 
disturb and annoy you ever since I came. 
The girl I roomed with last would have 
gathered up her books with an air of 
high dignity and with a ‘When you are 
jess disagreeable, Miss Garland, 1 will 
return’ would have swept majestically out 
of the room; and the girl before that 
would have given me snap for snap and 
snarl for snarl until we should have got 
into a first-rate quarrel and not spoken 
for days. But you’ve given me a pleas- 
ant word for every crabbed one, and a 
smile for every scowl. Why don’t you 
give me as good as I send?” 

Ruth laughed at the rattling speech, 
but a sober look took the place of the 
merriment, as she said, affectionately: 

“Why, dear, I don’t want to give the 
devil a stronger hold on you than he has 
already.” 

“What !” : 

“Yes, I mean it,” said Ruth, unable 
to repress a smile at her room-mate’s 
look of half horror, half amazement. 
“It sounds dreadfullyf IL, know, but I 
learned it from one of the dearest old 
Christians I have ever seen, and she 
wouldn’t say it if it wasn’t so.” 


‘‘What did she mean, and was it she 
who taught you to stand my ill-temper 
like an angel?” 

“Oh, I fancy it would take more than 
Aunt Faith’s teaching to make me apn- 
gelic,” said Ruth, laughing. “But I 


| will try to tell you how she used to talk, 


dear, and then you will understand what 
I mean.” 

“My mother died when I was a very 
little girl, and left me, with my two 
brothers and two sisters, with no one 
but servants to look after us for several 
yerrs. It is no use for me to tell you 
what a quarrelsome little set we were. 
I don’t know whatever would have be- 
come of us if Aunt Faith hadn’t come to 
take a little pity on us. 

“TJ remember one of the first things 
she tried to teach us was the beauty of 
loving and trying to be kind to each 
other, and she always made a special 
point of our being forbearing with any 
ene who was out of temper. 

“Don’t sin against each other by 
making a bad matter worse.’ she would 
Say. 

‘‘ ‘When we poor mortals give way to 
these evil tempers of ours,’ the dear soul 
always said, ‘the devil gets a very strong 
hold on us. Do not let us, by word or 
deed, help him to make that hold 
stronger. What can be sweeter or more 
Christ-like than for us, by our paticnce 
and forbearance, to hold out a helping 
hand to those we love? Must not the 
devil rejoice when we, by irritating 
words, add fuel to the flame of anger 
burning in a poor heart?’ 

‘Yes, indeed; she used very strong 
words, and she meant them,” went on 
Ruth. “And I am sure they did us 
good. Thetime had been when a cross 
word from one of us would have set all 
the others on edge, and how we would 
sting and irritate each other—we, who 
ought to have loved each other'all the more 
tenderly for being left motherless! But 
Aunt Faith impressed it upon us that 
the Lord would hold us accountable for 
the sin which we made darker in the 
hearts of others, when we might, instead, 
help them over a rough place by a few 
gentle, patient words.” 

“It is a hard thing to do, though,” 
said Alice; “but it’s a pity that more of 
us girls don’t think about it as you do, 
Ruth. Time and again I’ve got into 
such a temper that—well, it’s just as you 
say. It seemed as if the devil had me 
right in his grasp, as though I hadn’t a 
bit of power except to say angry words; 
and then some one would tease me un- 
til I felt full of hate and bitterness and 
said the very worst things I could.” 

“Poor girl,” said Ruth, caressingly. 

“Oh, I don’t deserve your pity,” said 
Alice, “for I’ve done the same by others 
often, and when I came in just now 
after being kept in for failing in my 
Latin, it would have been just so with 
me except for your blessed patience.” 

‘‘Then let us try the better plan,” said 
Ruth, affectionately. ‘When we see 
people weak and ready to fall do not let 
us lay a stumbling-block in their way. 
Let us try what a kindly hand-grasp will 
do, and a word of good cheer to stir up 
the good in their hearts, and to help 
trample down the evil, for the sake of 
the Master who bears so much from us.” 
—Sel.. 


A LUNCH INTERRUPTED. 


General Pleasanton was very near 
General Hancock when the latter was 
wounded at Gettysburg. “I was about 
one hundred yards distant,” says the 
General. “Before the fighting began I 
was at General Meade’s headquarters, 
and General Hancock rode over to in- 
vite us to partake of lunch. He had 
placed a table in the open field and 
upon it were cold chicken, ham, army 
cheese, sandwiches, and other cold vitu- 
als that were mighty tempting. Meade, 
Humphries, Hancock, and six or eight 
other officers attacked the lunch, and 
had just about finished when the enemy 
opened the fight with three guns. ‘Gen- 


tlemen, mount and go to your stations,’ 


exclaimed General Meade. We started 
for our horses, and no sooner had we 
moved away from the table than it was 
surrounded by a crowd of hungry strag- 
glers who began to devour the remnants 
of the repast. I jumped upon my horse 
and had not gone fifty yards before the 
enemy let drive about 160 guns. I 
heard the explosion of a shell behind 
me, and, looking back, saw flying through 
the air an indiscrinmate mass of sand- 
wiches, cheese, crackers, and stragglers, 
all mixed up together. A shell had ex- 
ploded right on the table from which a 
moment before we had been eating, and 
if that battle had been opened with 160 
guns, instead of three, the Army of the 
Potomac would have been deprived of 
the services of a greater number of gen- 
eral officers than it could well have 
spared.”—Grand Army Review. 


Tosacco PAPpER.—A new and less ob- 
jectionable than the ordinary use has’ 
been found for the tobacco plant. Its 
stems and waste are claimed to be equal 
to linen rags in the manufacture of paper. 
Tobacco stock costs less than $10 a ton; 
linen rags $70 to $80. There is no ex- 
pense for assorting the former and little 
shrinkage, as against a loss of one-third 
in rags. The yearly tobacco waste is 
estimated in the last cen$us réports, at 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 pounds, 
and is increasing, while all other paper 
stock is decreasing in supply and increas- 
ing in cost. 

A Mountain oF SALt.—In the island 
of San Domingo there is a remarkable 
salt-mountain ; a mass of crystalline salt 
nearly four miles long, estimated to con- 
tain 89,337,600 tons, and said to be so 
clear that type can be read through a foot 


| 


‘thick. 


FOUR MAINE BOYS. 


Thirty years ago I knew, in the town 
of G———,, in Maine, two brothers whose 
identity I will disguise under the names 
of Willard and Langdon Newman. In 
the same town I knew also two boys, 
not brothers, whom I will call Charles 
Smallman and George Winfast. The 
two former were sons of a farmer ; the 
two latter sons of master mechanics. 
The farmer lived in the outskirts of the 
town, in the wild country, which render- 
ed them plebeians ; the latter in the vil- 
lage, which made them patricians, as 
boys saw those things. 

From the time they were g and 10 
years of age, Willard and Langdon had 
to assist in the farm-work in the summer- 
time, and therefore could not attend 
school. ‘They worked at planting and 
hoeing and haying from 5 in the morn- 
ing until 8 or g at night in the longest 
days. In the winter, for a few years 
more, ten weeks at school was possible, 
for which they walked nearly a mile, go- 
ing home for dinner between 12 and 1. 

When the civil war came on, times 
were hard in those Maine country towns. 
Willard and Langdon by 1863 were com- 
pelled to leave school, and go into the 
forests to cut and haulwood. At 14 the 
latter used to yoke his oxen before light 
on those short winter mornings, drive 
into the woods through snow from two 
to four feet deep, load a cord of wood, 
heavy sticks four feet long, and -haul it 
to the railway station,a mile distant. 
This he would do four times a day, fre- 
quently eating his dinner on a stump 
with the thermometer at zero. But all 
this time these two boys were occupying 
their few spare moments in improving 
their minds. Their evenings were pass- 
ed around the great fireplace, where they 
studied their books and read weekly pa- 
pers. I have seen one or the other of 
them sitting on an ox-sled of a cold win- 
ter day reading the newspaper. Occa- 
sionally, in the fall, they would still at- 
tend a part-term at the academy, and 
thus, amid hardships and privations, 
prepared themselves to be teachers. 

They had brown faces, big, rough 
hands, and wore old clothes, frequently 
much patched, and in summer went 
* barefoot,” in winter wore great heavy 
cowhide boots. 

The village boys, Charles and George, 
were little dandies. Their parents sup- 
ported them in. idleness. They had 
every Opportunity to attend school—an 
opportunity which they improved but 
little. They ‘looked down” on the 
farmer-boys, made fun of their old 
clothes, called them ‘‘Shadageeites”; and, 
because they were knewn to be studious, 
nicknamed Langdon “ Little Wisdom.” 
So, every time he went to the village, 
George and Charles would call out to 
him, “‘ Hello, Little Wisdom, how are 
things over in Shadagee? “*Taters all 
dug? ” or something equally tantalizing. 


At last, hard times overtook the two 
patricians. One lost his father, and the 
father of the other failed, and they had 
to goto work. They had not education 
enough to enable them to enter on any 
of the more “ genteel ” pursuits, and no 
trades. When I visited the town last 
summer both were trying to scrape a liv- 
ing out of little rocky farms. They 
were as poor, and ragged, and dirty, as 
ever the Shadagee boys were. 

And where were the Shadagee boys, 
do you ask? Willard, a graduate of a 
Maine college, is now a successful prin- 
cipal of an academy in his native State. 
Langdon has already attained high rank 
in one of the professions, has written 
several successful books, lectured before 
large audiences, traveled North, South, 
East and West, and in Europe. He 
has been elected to positions of honor 
and responsibility in a large New Eng- 
land city. And this is ‘Little Wisdom,” 
as his wife sometimes jokingly calls him. 

Willard and Langdon improved their 
small opportunities. Georgeand Charles 
neglected their great opportunities. 
Wide Awake. 


A NEAT RETORT. 


During the summer of 1863, while the 
hospitals at Canton, Miss., were crowd, 
ed with sick and wounded soldiers, the 
ladies visited them daily, carrying with 
them delicacies of every kind, and do- 
ing all they could to comfort and cheer 
the suffering. On one occasion a pretty 
miss of sixteen was distributing flowers 
and speaking gentle words of encour- 
agement to those around her, when she 
heard a soldier exclaim, “Oh, my Lord!” 
Stepping to his bedside to rebuke him 


for his profanity, she remarked: ‘Didn't. 


I hear you call on the name of the 
Lord? Iam one of his daughters. Is 
there is anything I can ask him to do 
for you?” Looking up into her bright, 
sweet face, he replied: ‘1 don’t know 
but what there is.” ‘Well, what is it?” 
Raising his eyes to hers and extending 
his hand, he said, ‘Please ask him to 
make me his son-in-law.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Judge: “You were oF the act 
of taking a valuable fur out of the win- 
dow of ashop. This has occurred sev- 
eral times before now. Do you admit 
having committed these robberies? ” 
Prisoner: ‘Well, your honor, you see 
I’ve had an influenza for the last few 
days, and my doctor recommended me 
to take'something warm every morning.” 


in 


“Bromley, you never heard such an 
eloguent sermon before, I am_ sure, 
There was nolagging of interest and such 
brilliant passages!” ‘Yes, Darringer, 
I admit that; still I slept through one of 
the passages.” ‘Why, Bromley, what 


Bousehold. 


OR Hominy Croguets.—Boil 
the rice or hominy till well done; then 
allow it to become perfectly cold. Toa 
pint and a half add a pinch of salt, 
three well-btaten eggs, one spoonful of 
milk, flour enough to roll out in the 
hands into forms, and one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder. Have ready a deep 
fryin-pan half full of boiling hot fat, drop 
the croquets carefully in, fry till a rich 
brown and serve hot. Many a delicious 
dessert is made of rice, though of itself 
it is about as tasteless as an eatable can 
be; for that reason it seems undesirable 
to serve it with or as a vegetable, as 
some do. 


RicE AND Fruit PuppING.—Wash 
and boil the rice in well-salted water till 
soft; then pour off the water, add milk, 
and cook till of the consistency of or- 
dinary pudding; then pour into cups to 
harden, first wetting the cups with milk. 
To serve, turn them out upon a platter, 
inverted, in tasteful order. Make an 
opening in the top of each and fill with 
jelly or fruit preserve. Lastly pour over 
all a rich yellow custard, highly flavor- 
ed, or thick cream, if it is preferred. A 
variety can be made by cooling the rice 
in one large dish and making in that 
several openings for jelly or fruit. 


ANOTHER STYLE.—Lay some softly 
cooked rice into the bottom of a well- 
buttered pudding-dish, about one inch 
deep; lay around upon this several bits 
of butter anda sprinkling of sugar, then a 
layer of raspberry jam, or any rich fruit 
preserve, cut in small pieces; then a 
layer of rice again, repeating the order 
till the dish is full, rice on top. Bake 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. This isa 
rich and delicious dessert. Rice should 
always have a good allowar:<e of salt in 
which it is boiled, or it will be very in- 
sipid in taste. 


Rice Puppinc.—Into one cupful of 
rice (washed and cooked till soft) stir 
the yolks of four eggs, five large spoon- 
fuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
one teaspoonful of lemon flavoring; bake 
twenty minutes. It will come out a 
golden yellow. Now whisk to a stiff 
froth the whites of the four eggs, add 
four spoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla flavoring; 
spread this over the yellow pudding, 
return to the oven and brown delicate- 
ly. This isa very showy as well as a 
toothsome dish. 


RicE IMPERIAL.—Wash and simmer 
till soft four spoonfuls of rice in one 
quart of milk, with six spoonfuls of 
sugar and one of salt; let it cool, and 
mix in a saucepan the yolks only of eight 
eggs and ten spoonfuls of sugar; add 
gradually one quart of cream and one 
spoonful of vanilla flavoring. Stir over 
a moderate fire till it thickens. If not 
very smooth it must be pressed through 
a fine colander; mix with rice and add 
preserved cherries or peaches. 


- Cream Rice.—It is made after this 
manner: Wash two spoonfuls, and add 
thereto a small cup of fine sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a little grated nutmeg 
and one quart of milk. Set in the oven 
to bake, stirring often. When the rice 
is very soft remove from the oven and 
stir in one large spoonful of cornstarch 
dissolved in two spoonfuls of cold milk. 
It will thicken at once. Serve cold with 
wine jelly. 


Canned pineapples, when fresh ones 
are not to be had, finely chopped and 
mixed with an equal quantity of boiled 
rice, sweetened and baked, make a very 
acceptable pudding. 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


When a gold-mine stops working it is 
simply because it is not in the vein for 
it. 


Judge: ‘Who are your accomplices ?” 
Pickpocket: “Your honor would not 
have me divulge a professional secret ?”’ 


Chicago will bore for natural gas. 
She ought to find it very near the top. 
The surface indications are immense.— 
Buffalo Express. 


A serious accident occurred in an up- 
town house the other night by a mis- 
placed switch. The owner’s husband 
stepped upon it and ran a hair-pin into 
his foot to the depth of an inch. 


In her remarks to Parliament the’ 


Queen started off, ‘‘“My lords and gentle- 
men.” Even the Queen is beginning to 
see that there is a distinction between 
her lords and gentlemen. 

He (after having slipped the engage- 
ment ring on her finger): ‘And are you 
pleased with it, darling?” She: “De- 
lighted, George! It’s so different from 
anything of the sort I’ve ever had be- 
fore.” 

Stranger (to boy): “Boy, can you 
direct me to the nearest bank?” Boy: 
kin fer twenty-fiv’ cents.” ‘Twenty- 
five cents! Isn’t that high pay?” “Yes, 
sir; but it’s bank-directors what gits hig 
pay.” 

Mr. Cheek (who has dropped in): 
“I owe you ten dollars, Griggs; can’t 
you let me have five more to make it 
fifteen?” Griggs: “Ya-es, I guess I 
can go you a fiver; but will you tell me 
what kind of nerve food you use?” — 
Texas Siftings. 

One day Ernest had been seriously 
lectured by his mother, and finally sent 
to the yard to find a switch with which 
he was to be punisned. He returned 
soon, and said: ‘I couldn’t find any 


passage was that?” ‘The passage of | Switch, mamma; but here’s a stone 


the collection-plate.” 


which you can throw at me.” 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, VAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT’ 
03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TuBBS & Co., 


Nos. G11 and G13 Front Street. 


Ca” Factory at THE PorrEeRo. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in ° 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPINC 


CARD STOOCE, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Machine-made Paper 
ags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FOSTER & 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc. 
0S” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
| SAN FRANCISCO, 


AGENTS FOR —_. POULTRY SEASON- 


J. P. CURRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


EDWARD CARLSON, 
Presiden t. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor Stevenson anp EcKER STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 
The beauty 


BEAUMON spot of South- 


ern California, and her great health resort, is 
2,500 feet above the sea, 80 miles east of Los 
Angeles, on the 8. P. R. RB. The Richest 
Soil, Purest Water, Grandest Scenery 
and Finest Climate in this sunny land are 
to be found at Beaumont. The high and 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


afflict- 
with pulmonary troubles. All semi-tropic and 
deciduous fruits grow to perfection here. Five 
to twenty Acre tracts and town lots now selling 
at low ratesand liberal terms. For particu- 
lars and maps apply to 
H. C. SIGLER, President, 
The Southern California Investment Co. 
9 Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DEEDS OF DARING 


BY BLUE AND GRAY. 


The great collection of the most thrilling 
pereonal adventures on both sides during the 
Great Civil War. Intensely interesting ac 
counts of exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn 
hopes, heroic bravery, imprisonments and 
bair-breadth escapes, romantic incidents, and 
brilliant successes and magnanimous actions 
on each side the )ine. 60 chapters. PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED to the life. No 
other book at all like it. AGENTS WANTED. 
Outeells everything. Time for payments al- 
lowed agents short of funds. PLANET BOOK 
0O., Box 6818, Louis, Mo. 


REWARDED are those who read this 

RIGHLY and then act; they will find honorable 
| employment that will not take them from 

The profits are large and 


their homes and families. 
sure for every industrious person. Either ——s 
or old; capital not needed; we start you. very- 
thing new. No special ability required; you, reader, 
can doit as wellas anyone. Write to us at oncefor 
fuli particulars, which we mail free, Address Stin- 
son & Co., Portland, Maine. 


American Exchange Hotel, 


Sansome St., opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, 
one door from Bank of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
4 Yew HOTEL is in the very center of the 
business portion of the City, and has been 
renovated and newly furnished throughout. 
But one block from the Oregon Steamship Oo.’s 
Office. The traveling public will find this to 
be the most convenient as well as the most 
comfortable and respectable Hotel in the city. 
Board and room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day. 
Free coach to and from the Hotel. 
MONTGOMERY BROS, Props. 


SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 
HEEP forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 


invention. Those who are in need of prof- 
itable work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can oarn $5 per day wher- 


ever they live. You are started free. Capital not 


required, 


k Manufacturing Company, 


| 


$ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000 000 00 


GEO. Cc. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—*11 Califurnia S:ree*. 


INSURE IN 


California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
D. J. Stapies, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wu. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
E. W. Assistant Secretary. 


—— 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


1,000,000 


L. Dodge, Charles Main, 


Drrectors—Henry 
Albert Miller, Lonis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 00. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS...........:.... $5,055,946.45 


BELDEN & COPRAN, [Aanagers, 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


OAL. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocust, 
10o0ct-tf, 


Receiving 


THE AMERICAN. 


66 E JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
that does not carry the flag and keep 
step to the music of the Union.’’ 

HE AMERICAN is a sixteen-page weekly, 
devoted to the AMERIOAN MovEMENT, treating 
on political, social and literary topics. Arti- 
cles, to appear shortly, on the industrial, eco- 
nomic and political phases of the ImmiaRaTIoN 
QUESTION are engaged from the pens of W. W. 
Morrow, P. D. Wigginton, W. H. Mills, J, 
West Martin and others. 

TERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10 cents. 


Address THE AMERICAN. 
415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


LEADING SPECIALTIES. 


ALL ‘VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-8LOOMING PERPETUAL, 


CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS 
HARDY PLANTS, New Moon Fiower, Clematis, 
Spring Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES, New Chrysanthe- 
mums, our WONDERFUL ORNAMENTAL 
VECETABLES., Fverything sent gafely mai) 

r xpress to all points. We offer Choice NEW 

H Sand STERLING NOVELTIES in ai 

EW CUIDE tly 


departments, Our 100 pp.. 

i’ describes over 1500 N EWEST and 
CHOICEST Varieties of ROSES. SEEDS, 
PLANTS and BULBS, and tells how to grow 
them Free. you wish to plant Anything. send 
forit. 20 Years Established, Larve 
Greenhouses. THE DINCEE & CON4ARD CO. 
ROSE GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 


....4 BOOK ENTITLED.... 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT; 


Or, Tae Conriicr Between MAN AnD ALCOHOL, 
by U. 8. Sznaron HENRY W. BLAIR, is being 
published by Wm. E. Smythe Oo., Boston. It 
is @ book of 600 pages, imperial octavo size. 
We bave seen advance pages of this excellent 
book, which is destined to exert a great influ- 
ence in thie conflict which is upon us. It is 
packed with facts which all should know. Sold 
only by subscription; prices —$2.75, $8.75, 
$5.25. Send for copy to J. W. HUEY, 623 
Post street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Music Books "247 Always in Season 


One who can play or sing need never be lone- 

ly—with such books as these in the house: 

Classical Pianist and Piano Classics, cach 
$1.00, are choice and fine collectioas of the 
best new pieces by eminent composers. 


Young People’s Classics, $1.00, contain® 
much good and easy music. 

Best editions of the Piano works of BzeEerso- 
ven Mozart, ScHUMANN and MENDELS- 
sson, for sale. Send for lists. 

For players on VIOLIN, GUITAR, MAN- 
DOLIN, BANJO and all REED and OROHES- 
TRAL INSTRU MENTS, good music and relia- 
ble instructors are provided. Also a large 
and good assortment of the Instruments them- 
ray og sale at our Branch Store, under the 


J, C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court St., Boston. 
Please send for grand pictorial catalogue. 


Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment 
is in: Oxassios ($1), £0 high-class song;; 
Goop OLp Sones We Usep ro Siva ($1), the 
favorite songs of a half-century; OCoLirGe 
Bones (50c), popular and easy. 


4a Books Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE PActFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


Delightful thought! but, Lord, 
I fain would know 

Whom thy beloved are 
Thou blessest so. 


Ist he of wealth or fame, 
Who shines afar 

Upon the eyes of men 
Like some bright star? 


Or he of lore profound, 
To whom dark things 
Are clear? Who soars aloft 
On eagle’s wings? 


Or he of silvery tongue, 
Whose melting strains 

Like drops of honey fall, 
And silence reigns? 


Or he of vast domain, 
Whose word controls 
An almost countless host 

Of human souls? 


“* No one is my beloved,” 
He says to me, 

“* No one, unless imbued 
With charity— 

‘4 With charity, with love, 
All pure and deep; 

To him, and him alone, 

1 give my sleep.” 


And so I lift my eyes 
To heaven above, 

And pray, ‘‘My Lord, give sleep; 
But first give love.” 


DARWIN. 


This was a character which might well 
spare the humanities. The fact remains 
that he did spare them. What he lost 
was culture. The confession that he 
makes of the gradual atrophy of his zs- 
thetic tastes will be long quoted as ohne 
of the most remarkable facts of his life. 
He began with a susceptibility to music, 
which, by his son’s account, he did not 
lose ; with a liking for poetry, such that 
he read “The Excursion” twice, and he 
would not have read it except for pleas- 
ure ; and he used to take Milton with 
him in his pocket. In art he went buta 
little way, if, indeed, he ever really had 
an eye for it. He was religious, as an 
English boy usually is; but his interest 
in belief regarding religious subjects died 
out, and, what is of more consequence, 
the emotions which were called out by it 
in early life ceased to be exercised. 
There was a deadening, in other words, 
of all his nature, except so far as it was 
fed by his work, his family and his 
friends in its intellectual and social 
parts. So complete was this change that 
it affected even hjs appreciation of beau- 
tiful scenery, which had evidently given 
him keen delight in his youth and travels. 
He dates this change from just after his 
thirtieth year, when he became absorbed 
in scientific pursuits as his profession. 
Something, no doubt, and perhaps much, 
is to be set down to the effect 6f his ill- 
health, which left him with diminished 
energies for any recreation; his strength 
was exhausted in his few hours of work. 
He was himself so convinced that his 
life had been narrowed in these ways 
that he says if he had it to live over he 
would have planned to give a certain 
time habitually to poetry. 

The blank page in this charming biog- 
raphy is the page of spiritual life. There 
is nothing written there. ‘The entire ab- 
sence of an element which enters com- 


monly into all men’s lives in some degree" 


is a circumstance as significant as it is 
astonishing. Never was a man more 
alive to what is visible and tangible or 
in any way matter of sensation ; on the 
sides of his nature where an appeal could 
be made never was 2 man more respon- 
sive ; but there were parts in which he 
was blind and dull. Just as the boy 
failed to be interested in many things, 
the man failed, too; and he disregarded 
what did not interest him with the same 
ease at 60 as at 20. What did interest 
him was the immediately present, and he 
dealt with it admirably, both in the in- 
tellectual and the moral world ; but what 
was remote was as if it were not. The 
spiritual element in life is not remote, 
but it is not matter of sensation, and 
Darwin lived as if there were no such 
thing ; it belongs to the region of emo- 
tion and imagination, and those percep- 
tions which deal with the nature of man 
in its contrast with the material world. 
Poetry, art, music, the emotional influ- 
ences of nature, the idealizations of mor- 
al life, are the means by which men take 
possession of this inner world of man; 
to which, for man, at least, nature, in all 
its immensity is subsidiary. Darwin’s 
insensibility to the higher life—for so 
men agree to call it-—was partly, if not 
wholly, induced by his absorption in sci- 
entific pursuits in the spirit of material- 
ism. We praise him for his achieve- 
ments, we admire his character, and we 
feel the full charm of his temperament ; 
he delights us in every active manifesta- 
tion of his nature. We donot now learn 
for the first time that a man may be 
good without being religious, and suc- 
cessful without being liberally educated, 
and worthy of honor without being spir- 
itual ; but a man may be all this, and 
yet be incomplete. Great as Darwin 
was as a thinker, and winning as he re- 
mains as a man, those elements in which 
he was deficient are the noblest part of 
Our nature. 

On finishing the story of his life, the 
reflection rises involuntarily in the mind 
that this man, in Wordsworth’s line, 
“hath faculties that he has never used.” 
—Atlantic. 


THE WILL OF GOD. 


BY PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AT NORTH- 
FIELD CONVENTION, 


I am reminded by the address of to- 
night, and by this, the second last night 
of the Conference, that, in a few hours, 


| out my fossils and skeletons. 


we shall all be off the mountain-top and 
down again into the valley ; and I re- 
member that mountain-tops were never 
made by God to be inhabited. They 
are places to go up to and have a look 
around, and rest a little, and take a good 
view, and get near heaven, and then 
come down again. ‘The use of a mount- 
ain in nature is to send streams down 
into the valleys, where are villages and 
towns and cities; and that is the use of 
a Conference like this. What we are to 
take with us is some running stream of 
this mountain, that it may refresh and 
satisfy the body of the world that God 
has given us to influence. But, for the 
most part, we shall have to go and live 
commonplace lives. Most of us will not 
have to go home to pulpits, but to 
household duties and business and pro- 
fessional cares. I shall have to lay 
down my Bible, and take my geological 
hammer, and open my closet, and take 
Is it a 
downcome, or all the same to God? 
The answer is contained in the words 
which I have read to you. 


I wish that we could all get into our 
minds one other little principle. What 
is the end of life? The end of life is, 
not to do good, although many of us 
think so. It is not to win souls, al- 
though I once thought so. The end of 
life is to do the will of God. That may 
be in the line of doing good or winning 
souls, or it may not. For the individual, 
the answer to the question, ‘*What is the 
end of my life?” is ““Todo the will of 
God, whatever that may be.” Spurgeon 
replied to an invitation to preach to an 
exceptionally large audience, “I have no 
ambition to preach to 10,000 people, 
but to do the will of God,” and he de- 
clined. If we could have no ambition 
past the will of God, our lives would be 
successful. If we could say, “I haveno 
ambition to go to the heathen; I have 
no ambition to win souls ; my ambition 
is to do the will of God, whatever that 
may be,” that makes all lives equally 
great, or equally small, because the only 
great thing in a life is what of God’s will 
there is in it. The maximum achieve- 
ment of any man’s life after it is all over 
is to have done the will of God. No 
man or woman can have done any more 
with a life ; no Luther, no Spurgeon, no 
Wesley, no Melancthon, can have done 
any more with their lives; and a dairy- 
maid or a scavenger can do as much. 
Therefore, the supreme principle upon 
which we have to run our lives is to ad- 
here, through good report and_ ill, 
through temptation and prosperity and 
adversity, to the will of God, wherever 
that may lead us. It may take you 
away to China; or you, who are going 
to Africa, may have to stay where you 
are ; you, who are going to be an evan- 
gelist, may have to go into business ; 
and you who are going into business may 
have to become an evangelist. But 
there is no happiness or success in any 
life till that principle is taken possession 
of. 

How can you build up a life on that 
principle? Let me give you an outline 
of a little Bible reading. 

The definition of an ideal life: “A 
man after Mine own heart, who will ful- 
fill all My law.” The object of life: “I 
come to do Thy will, O God.” 

The first thing you need after life is 
food: ‘My meat isto do the Will of 
Him who sent Me.” 

The next thing you need after food is 
society: ‘He that doth the will of My 
Father in heaven, the same is My broth- 
er, and sister, and mother.” 

You want education: ‘Teach me to 
do Thy will, O God!” | 

You want pleasure: ‘I delight to do 
Thy will, O God.” 

A whole life can be built up on that 
one vertebral column, and then when all 
is over, “he that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.”—Springfield Union. 


SOLDIERS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


“We have grown so accustomed to 
newspapers,” said an old soldier, ‘‘that 
those of us living in cities fail to appre- 
ciate how necessary they are to our com- 
fort and contentment of mind. Now I 
was in the Confederate army, and during 
our long campaign in the South we rare- 
ly heard from home or got a newspaper 
—and we saw few of them but were as 
welcome as a square meal to a hungry 
man. At the battle of Chicamauga a 
detachment of federals were posted 
behind Lee & Gordon’s mills, on the 
bank of the Chicamauga river, opposite 
us. Our division was ordered to charge 
them. We plunged into the water and 
started for the enemy. The Yankees, 
however, caught us in a shrewd trap. 
They cut down the dam just as we were 
in the middle of the stream, and a torrent 
of water came down upon us. It came 
up to our waists and nearly swept us off 
ourfeet. We had to hold our guns above 
our heads in order to keep them dry, 
and you know that wading through deep 
water is slow work. The enemy, in the 
meantinie, were firing upon us, but we 
managed to plunge through the water 
and reach the bank. Just as I climbed 
up it I saw lying upon the ground a copy 
of the Louisville Journal. It was only 
two days old and entirely unsoiled. I 
stooped down in the middle of the 
charge, under the hottest kind of a fire, 
and folding up that paper put it in my 
pocket. We drove the Yankees out of 
the mills, and after the battle was over I 
sat down and read the paper, advertise- 
ments and all, with the most intense 
pleasure. It passed from one soldier to 
another, and they read it until it was so 
badly worn that the letters could no 
longer be deciphered.” —Lowisville 


| Courier-Journal. 


PRIVATE DEVOTION. 


BY REV. CANON M’CORMICK, ENGLAND. 


No greater mistake can be made than 
to suppose that we can command a spir- 
it of prayer whenever we like, or that 
‘private devotion” is an easy task. 
Hence it is that at opr stated times of 
prayer we should not hastily, or incon- 
siderately rush into God’s presence. One 
of the most essential aids to private de- 
votion is reflection. Yet, alas! it is in 
this respect we so frequently fail, partic- 
ularly in the exciting and busy age in 
which we live. We recognize the obli- 
gation of entering into our closets, shut- 
ting the door, and praying to our Father 
in secret. But too frequently, no sooner 
are we alone with God than we fall up- 
on our knees without a moment’s reflec- 
tion concerning the solemn work we 
have, as a habit, or as a matter of course, 
undertaken ; and when the task is over, 
Our spirits are not refreshed and we are 
thoroughly dissatisfied with ourselves, 
and ashamed of our formality. It might, 
and in most cases it would, be different 
if, when the closet door were shut, we 
paused for a little serious meditation 
about our holy God, and the nature of 
the prayers and praises we intended to 
present to Him. ° Nay, this very medita- 
tion would not merely be an introduc- 
tion to prayer, but it would form a most 
essential element of “‘private devotion.” 
Sometimes the principal part of com- 
munion with God is the holy silence and 
adoration of faith. Just sit down 
quietly and reverently to think about our 
Heavenly Father is often as_ beneficial 
to the soul as the most earnest supplica- 
tion. The greatest saints the world has ever 
known found and made time for that 
reflection which we properly connect 
with the fellowship of God. We have 
so much to do, and are even so relig- 
iously busy, that it has not such promi- 
nence in our devotions as either to be 
worthy of us or to do us real good. Ifa 
time test were applied to our private de- 
votions, the result would in many cases 
be most unsatisfactory. We seldom 
really enjoy that which we do in a hurry. 
If God be, as we are ready in theory to 
adinit that he is, an invisible Friend, 
whose society is a joy, it is a strange pro- 
ceeding to give Him only a few minutes 
at a time—a few short minutes in a day 
—perhaps in a whole week. 


This pause and calm reflection, in 
which we gather ourselves together for a 
great work, are calculated to give a def- 
inite character to the devotion. If we 
hastily and thoughtlessly rush to prayer 
as a duty to be as quickly as possible 
accomplished, our “mind dreams its 
way through a dialect of dead words,” 
and ‘floats on the current of a stereo- 
typed phraseology’ after a languid and 
indolent manner. There are no solemn 
obligations and no pressing necessities, 
and the consequence is that the prayer 
is vague, pointless, a parrot-like repeti- 
tion, without emotion, without energy, 
without agony, without reality. ‘Private 
devotion” 1s a great business as well asa 
great privilege, and all who engage in it 
should know definitely what they have 
in view. “Study your prayers’ was one 
of the very best of McCheyn’s valuable 
exhortations. It is foolish to expect def- 
inite answers to requests which can only 
be characterized as vague generalities. 
Our Lord might often use now to His 
followers the words he addressed to the 
woman at the well. ‘If thou knowest 
* %«* * thou wouldst have asked, and 
He would have given.” 

There is a reflection which should al- 
ways be an aid to devotion, and that is 
our filial relationship to God. 

It should never be forgotten that the 
first words our Lord taught his disciples 
to use in prayer were “Our Father.” He 
Himself in His own prayers used the 
endearing title “Father,” ‘“O My Fath- 
er.” Heknew His filial relationship, 
and as a Son He always placed Himself 
before God. After the work of redemp- 
tion was accomplished, and he had 
brought mankind into a new and blessed 
condition before God, he not only said 
“My God and your God,” but also ‘My 
Father and your Father.” The glory of 
His Father was the main object He had 
in life, and, as we should expect, it is 
one of the definite subjects of His own 
prayers, It was just because the only 
begotten of the Father knew the sweets 
of His own holy and blessed relationship 
that He had supreme joy in bringing us 
into a similar kind of relationship in giv- 
ing us the spirit of adoption and en- 
abling us, poor sinners, to stand before 
the eyes of Him who is too pure to be- 
hold iniquity, and to say ‘“‘Our Father,” 
‘Abba, Father.” We may go into our 
‘private devotions” “weary and worn 
and sad,” sinful and desponding, and 
unworthy to be called God’s sons, but 
when we reflect on the love and _ perfec- 
tions of God and know that He is ready 
to fallon our necks, and to plant the 
kisses of forgiveness and reconciliation 
upon our lips, the kiss may open our 
mouths for confession, for it precludes 
us from saying, “Make us hired serv- 
ants.” We are sons ; and, even though 
it is with sighs and sobs and tears, we 
nevertheless do breathe the sweet title 
Father,” and in so doing we have hope 
and comfort. And as the perfect Son 
pre-eminently sought His Father's glory 
in prayer,-so shall we, who are exhorted 
to follow His example. This raises pri- 
vate devotion into the véry highest _re- 
gion. This takes out of it all merely 
selfish elements. If God give to us, if 
He withhold from us, if He calls us to 
service or to suffering, that we, His chil- 
dren.may glorify His name, He confers 
upon us the very greatest of all favors. 
No more splendid destiny is placed be- 


fore us than to be to the praise of the 


| glory of Hls grace. The private devo- 


tion must always be beneficial when 
from first to last it is permeated with the 
petition of our Lord, “Father, glorify 
Thy name.” Let us never forget the 
words, ‘‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son.” 


GLEANINGS. 


Genius invents, talent applies. 


Men may live fools, but fools they 
cannot die.— Young. 


He who shall introduce into public 
affairs the principles of primitive Christ- 
iantty, will revolutionize the world.— 
Franklin. 


Reflect upon your present blessings, 


of which every man has many ; not upon 
your past misfortunes, of which all men 
have some.— Dickens. 


He who has experienced the severest 
storms, and has most frequently thrown 
out the Christian anchor, has the strong- 
est hope.—E. Thomas, LL.D. 


Many indeed think of being happy 
with God in heaven ; but the being hap- 
py in God on earth never enters into 
their thoughts.—John Wesley. 


The aim of Christianity is to produce 
a sanctified and noble manhood in this 
world, preparatory for angelhood in a 
higher world._—Abel Stevens, LL.D. 


No religion can be genuine, no good- 
ness can be constant or lasting, that 
springs not, as its primary source, from 
faith in Jesus Christ.—John Caird, D.D. 


Death has nothing terrible which life 
has not made so. Christian fidelity to 
the duties of the world is the best prep- 
aration for the next.—Tryon Edwards. 


Christianity, rightly understood, is 
identical with the highest philosophy ; 
and its essential doctrines are the neces- 
sary and eternal truths of reason.—Col- 
eridge. 

All human discoveries seem to be 
made only for the purpose of confirming 
more strongly the truths from on high 
contained in the sacred Scriptures.— 
Herschel. 

It is a great deal better to live a holy 
life than to talk about it. Lighthouses 
do not ring bells and fire canons to call 
attention to their shining—they just shine. 
—D. L. Moody. 


My young disciple, don’t hunt for new 
things, but study to improve upon the 
old ones ; every flat stone, and most of 
the bowlders, have been turned over al- 
ready by the novelty-hunters. 


The growth of grace is like the polish- 
ing of metals. There is first an opaque 
surface ; by and by you see a spark dart- 
ing out; then a strong light; till at length 
it sends back a perfect image of the sun 
that shines upon it.——Payson. 


A perfect faith would lift us absolutely 
above fear. It is in the cracks, cran- 
nies and gulfy faults of our belief, the 
gaps that are not faith, that the snow of 
apprehension settles and the ice of un- 
kindness forms.—G. Mcdonald. 


It is often said that second thoughts 
are best. So they arein matters of judg- 
ment, but not in matters of conscience, 
In matters of duty first thoughts are 
commonly best. They have more in 


them of the voice of God.—J/. H. New- 


man. 

I need a Saviour to save me. I have 
no salvation till I find a Saviour. A 
person I must have. The highest truth 
will not save me, further than as it brings 
me to the Saviour, that He ma ygive, 


and J may get, eternal life.—-Dr. . ohn 


Duncan. 

A book is a living voice. It is a spir- 
it walking on the face of the earth. It 
continues to be the living thought of a 
person separated from us by space and 
time. Men pass away; monuments 
crumble into dust; what remains and 
survives is human thought. 


The religion of Christ is able to make 
its possessors happy. It sets their rov- 
ing hearts at rest; it enables them to 
dispense with the dissipations of the 
world ; it sustains them under the trials 
of life, and raises them above the fears 
of death. Thus they adorn the doctrine 
of God their Saviour in all things. —Jay. 


Many persons by their mental preju- 
dices would bind down the Lord of mer- 
cy to such and such a way of saving 
them; but our Lord will not be thus 
laid under constraint ; why should he? 
He will save whom he wills, and he will 
save as he wills. His gospel is not, ‘Suffer 
so much horror and despair, and live”; 
but, * Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.”—Spurgeon. 


They that love Christ, love to think of 
him, love to hear of him, and love to 
read of him. They love to speak of 
him, for him, to him. They love his 
presence, his yoke, his name. His will 
is their law, his dishonor is their afflic- 
tion, his cause is their care, his people 
are their companions, his day is their de- 
light, his Word is their guide, his glory is 
their end. They had rather ten thou- 
sand times suffer for Christ than that he 
should suffer by them.— Mason. 


The sunlight falls upon a clod, and 
the clod drinks it in, is itself warmed by 
it, but lies as black as ever, and sheds 
out no light. But the sun touches a 
diamond, and the diamond almost chills 
itself as it sends out in radiance on 
every side the light that has fallen on it. 
So God helps one man bear his pain, 
and nobody but that one man is a whit 
the richer. God comes to another suf- 
ferer—reverent, unselfish, humble—and 
the lame leap, and the dumb speak, and 
the wretched are comforted all around, 
by the radiated comfort of that happy 


soul.— Phillips Brooks. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


OCLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLA M M ATION, 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE. 
A particle is applied 


into each nostril, andi” =F EVER 


is agreeable. Price 5c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Green- 
wich Street, New York. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Mrxna 8r7., SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a fuil assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlesaad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
Os" Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


CATARRH 


IMPROVED 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine. sy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISOO, 
118 COMMERCIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


AGENTS .7°. ENTIRELY 
WANTED ax NEWBOOK 


eo The most wonderfully complete collection of 
the absolutely useful and practical which has 
ever been published in any nation on the globe. 
A marvel of every-day value and actual mon- 
eéy-earning and money-saving to every possess- 
or. Hundreds upon hundreds of beautiful and 
helpful engravings. Select somthing of real 
value to the people, and sales aresure. Agents 
lookiog for a new and first-class book, write 
for full description and terms. 

30 days’ time given Agents without capital. 

SCAMMEL & Co., Box 8971, 
St. LOUIS, Mo. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been r: moved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
- admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Groceus everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 
_ Town, write to 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


\ 


NTISELW 


PIANOSL 


GREAT OFFER, 2 


YEARS. GAINED 
highest honors at New Orleans Exposition, 
also Gold and Silver Medals and Diplomas 
for greatest strength, durability and stand- 
ingintune. Most complete factory in ex- 
istance. 500 forsale. Also50 Dunham, 60 
Shoninger Pianos (established 50 year): 50 
Pease, 60 Schuman & Sons, 25 Standard, 
Steinway, Billings, Weber, Cable, Chicker- 
ing, Dehroden, Knabe, Steck, Emerson, 
Hallett & Davis, Hallett & Cumston, scho- 
macher, Patti, Opera—100 stylesand makes. 
Second-hand, $50 up. Largest stock ; lowest 

rices: easiest terms: all guaranteed. Rent 

.00up. Odd-Fellows’ Hall,Market & 7th sts. 


NCINNATIBELLE OUNDRY CC 


SUCCESSORS -WW SELLS ~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING CS 


CATALOGUE WITH ISO0 TESTIMONIALS 


SELLS CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 
Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULLY 
‘WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
AND Peats for CHURCHES, &e. 
d for Price and Ca‘alogue. Address 
H. McSHANE & 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY. & OOMPANY, 
“WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


SS 


HALL 


THE BEST 
Is The Cheapest. 


The following well-known implements will 
d as the best in the market, all of 


4 be 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS. 


In every competitive conte:t with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes 


The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


GLIDDEN’S BARBED FENCE WIRB. 
If you want a cheap, durable, strong, effect- 
ive fence, buy GLIDDEN’S STEEL BARBED 


WIRE. Unequaled by any other. 


a 


~ 
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PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 
The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGU- 
LATING WINDMILL has been recogn:zed for 


the past twelve years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 
L Universally acknowledged to have no supe- 
or. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chill plows, Champion and Auto- 
matic road-scrap re, Deere’s riding and walk- 
ing cultivaters, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood- and iron-frame harrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanning- 
mills, etc. 

Fall line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS,’ HARDWARE Cd., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


STODDARD. AMERIOAN. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderfal dairy invention of the age. 
BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cuiting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SOIENTIFIC FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 

Send for Llustrated Catalogue and Price 


“G. GC. WIGKSON & 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market),San Francisco 


After Forty years’ 
in the 


Thousand for patents in 
the United States and } coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, 
rmany, and all other countries. Their 
gence ip unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


passed. 

Drawi and ns prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms 
nable. N charge on of m 
or drawings. vice mail free. 
Patents obtained through Mana noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the 
The edvantages of such a notice every patentee 
understan 

This large and splendidly illustrated 
is published WEEKLY at $3.08 year, tis 
admitted tu be the devoted to ge 
mechanics, inventions,@eogineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. oS four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdesalers, 

have an invention to patent write te 

Co., publishers of Scientific American, 


York. 
36] Brosdw pout patents mailed free. 


Habit Cured in 10 
OPI Dr. J. Stephens Lebanon. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aprit 4, 1888. 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne.7 Montgomery Av. ,San"Francisco, Cal. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Eight thousand house painters in Cin- 
cinnati, O., are on a strike for fewer 
hours and higher wages. 


The Russians are said to be busy 
training hawks and falcons to catch the 
pigeons trained by Germans as carriers 
of messages in times of war. 


Rev. J. C. Price (colored), President 
of Livingston College, Salisbury, N. C., 
has been appointed Minister-Resident 
and Counsel-General of the United States 
in Liberia. 

The liquor men of Michigan have 
met with a severe disappointment in the 
decision of the Supreme Court of that 
State. The Court pronounces the new 
State liquor law, in the main, constitu- 
tional. 


Portions of the Andes seem to be 
sinking, the altitude of Quito having di- 
minished 76 feet in 122 years, and that 
of another peak 218 feet. A crater has 
sunk 425 feet in 25 years. | 

The investigation by Congress into 
the subject of trusts and their influence 
upon the price of commodities has been 
formally begun. The attorney of the 
sugar combination was the first witness 
put upon the stand. 


The greatest activity prevails now in 
Paris in regard to the preparation of the 
buildings for the International Exposi- 
tion of 1889. It is believed that this 
will be the most wonderful and interest- 
ing industrial assemby ever convened. 


A movement is on foot to secure the 
approval of the Trustees of Columbia 
College, New York, for establishing an 
Annex for women. It is proposed to 
have the Annex bear to Columbia a re- 
lation similar to that of Girton College 
to Cambridge University, England. 


By the decision of Judge Haskell con- 
cerning the will of the late Governor 
Coburn of Maine the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society receives a 
legacy of $250,000, of which $150,000 
is to be held in trust for the support of 
schools among the freedmen. 


Of the 1,022 novels published in 
America last year 626, or nearly two- 
thirds, were paper-covered reprints of 
English books. In Great Britain during 
the year there were only 762 new novels 
published. With 228 editions the total 
was 990—32 less than in this country. 


The Greenwood mines of Michoacan, 
Mex., have yielded 60 nuggets of native 
silver, weighing from 1 to 5034 pounds, 
The largest, which is almost pure silver, 
is one of the most remarkable ever 
found, and is said to have been 12 
pounds heavier in its original state. 


The total benefactions under the will 
of the late A. S. Barnes amount to $95,- 
000, of which $45,000 goes to Cornell 
University. ‘The number and variety of 
the charities he “remembered” was large, 
but scarcely a single object was mention- 
ed in the will which he had not been in 
the habit of contributing to while living. 


While considering it doubtful whether 
ants and bees can hear, Sir John Lub- 
buck believes it to be quite possible that 
they may hear sounds so shrill as to make 
no impression on the human ear. A like 
fact may be true of their perception of 
colors. To insects the world may be full 
of music we cannot hear, colors we can- 
not see, and sensations we cannot feel. 


Secretary Fairchild, in his report sub- 
mitted to Congress early in December, 
estimated that the ‘Treasury surplus 
would reach $140,c000,000 by the end 
of the present fiscal year. It is now 
stated at the Treasury Department 
that, owing to the heavy receipts during 
the past few months, the estimate then 
submitted will. prove to be too small, 
and that the surplus at the end of June, 
1888, will probably reach the sum of 
$155,000,000, 

A meeting of citizens was held in Car- 
penters’ Hall, Philadelphia, the other 
day, at which resolutions were adopted 
offering sympathy and co-operation with 
the people of New York in their prep- 
arations for the celebration, on April 
30, 1889, of the 1ooth anniversary of 
the inauguration of George Washington 
as the first President of the United 
States. The Chairman was authorized 
to appoint a committee of 13 for the 
purpose of conferring with the New 
York committee of citizens. 


The Italian fleet is being put in readi- 
ness for immediate service, and in the 
arsenals at Naples and Spezzia the work 
of preparation is going on night and day. 
The principal rendezvous of the fleet is 
at Madalena, a superb anchorage pro- 
tected by a group of islands. - The re- 
cent publication of the Austro-Prussian 
agreement and the action of Russia in 
massing troops on her frontier seem to 
have convinced the Italian press- that 
war is imminent, and it is demanding 
the recall of the expeditionary corps sent 
last autumn against King John of Abys- 
sinia. This corps is composed of be- 
tween 600 and 700 of the best officers 
of the Italian army, and nearly 20,000 
picked troops. 


‘ 


An esteemed subscfiber in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., writes: “Enclosed please 


find postal order for $4.50, to renew my 
subscription one year, and will you send 
THE PaciFic to some worthy person for 
the balance ? and may it be a blessing to 
With kind 


them as it has been to me ! 
wishes for its prosperity.” 


‘watchful or willing. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, APRIL 15. 
MATT. 24: 42-51. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS. 


This lesson is like a cord made by 
twisting together two threads of differ- 
ent colors, The disciples asked a double 
question concerning Christ’s coming and 
the end of the world. The answer relat- 
ed to both these questions. Leaving 
out the question of time, many points in 
the answer relate as well to the earlier 
coming as to the later one. It was hard 
for these people to get the idea that Jeru- 
salem and the temple would not be the 
center of Christ’s kingdom when it was 
fully established. Having now heard, 
from the highest authority, that “there 
shall not be left here one stone upon 
another that shall not be thrown down,” 
it was natural for them to think that 
these events must take place at the end 
of the world. This may account for the 
double nature of their question. 

But, there were some things connect- 
ed with the overthrow of the city and the 
temple that it would be necessary for 
these followers of Christ toknow. They 
had a work to do, and must be preserv- 
ed from destruction until they had fin- 
ished it. They would be alive when this 
overthrow took place, and must know 
how to save themselves from death. Jn 
order that they might be able to do this, 
they were favored with certain directions 
which then were prophetic, but which, 
since then, have become historical. The 
Roman army, under Titus, should be- 
seige the city. Distress and famine 
should follow. The soldiers would show 
no respect to their sacred places. Ata 
certain point in these proceedings they 
were to seize the opportunity to escape. 
They did so, and only the unbelievers 
perished. 

In order that this plan of God, for 
their safety, might be successfully car- 
ried out, it was necessary that they 
should know something of the plan, and 
be watchful to see and to seize upon the 
right moment for action. No care for 
property, or even for a comfortable sup- 
ply of clothing, would be an excuse for 
delay in their flight when the appointed 
time came. It was by the observance 
of these directions that the Christians 
were saved when so many others perished. 

The principles laid down in these in- 
structions to the disciples are equally ap- 
plicable to matters of greater importance 
than a deliverance from an invading and 
beseiging army. Safety in the midst of 
scenes that affect, not one nation only, 
but in which all nations will have an 
equal interest, may be fourd by making 
a more general application of Christ’s 
instructions. It was not necessary that 
a line should be sharply drawn to show 
just where the more direct reference was 
to the events in A. D. 70, and just where 
they began to apply more directly to 
some other A. D. to which the figures 
have not yet been written, except in a 
book not read by mortals. We can use 
the truths, and let a higher power deter- 
mine the date, 

One of these lessons of. wide applica- 
tions is drawn from the fact that the wise 
plans of God for the safety of his people 
may prove useless to those who idly and 
sleepily trust that the wisdom of the plan 
will secure all desired good, without ef- 
fort or watchfulness on their part. The 
army surrounded the city, and famine 
and sword reaped a sad and an abun- 
dant harvest. By divine arrangement, a 
moment was given in which those who 
knew the signs and the plan of proceed- 
ing, and were watchful and ready, could 
effect a safe escape. But love of proper- 
ty, or the habit of delay, or unbelief in 
the power of God, or unwillingness to 
make an effort, or even a failure to see 
the favorable moment, could render this 
plan of God of no avail to one not 
The provision 
which God has made for the soul’s salva- 
tion may be made unavailing in the same 
way. There is no need to ask, in this 
case, to which event Christ refers, for it 
is aS appropriate in the one case as in 
the other. 

If any think that all these admonitions 
refer to the events that were to occur 
during the generation in which they were 
spoken, and that our Lord disregarded 
entirely the question concerning the end 
of the world, yet this does not in any 
manner diminish the force of the appli- 
cation often made of these truths to the 
end of life, or the final coming of Christ 
at the time when he shall judge the 
world. Their readiness for ‘events 
which should come in their life-time may 
be used to illustrate the preparation all 
require to fit them for a greater day. If 
the watchfulness to which this passage 
refers means care, lest we fall into sin; 
and diligence, lest duty be neglected, 
then it is a misapplication of this truth 
to suppose that, if we knew when the 
“Son of Man cometh,” and also knew 
that it would be a thousand years hence, 
we would be allowed to be less watchful. 
The caution against this negligence, in 
view of delay, is given to unbelievers, 
and not to Christians. 

A man who will sit on the fence, when 
he ought to be at work, because he has 
reason to think his employer will not 
come very soon, but who will get down 
and work when he thinks he is liable to 
appear at any moment, is neither son 
nor servant, but only a slave. Incen- 
tives to diligence and faithfulness in 


Christian duty, drawn from the possible 


or probable coming of our Lord at any 
unexpected moment, seem to belittle the 
love and gratitude which Christians feel 
toward him who gave his life for them. 
Such motives may be set before people 
who neglect to accept his service, in the 


| hope that some easier or more conyenient 


time may be found, and the uncertainty 
of life may give increased force to the 
plea; but Christians are beyond the need 
of such arguments. One who feels like 
dropping religion for the present, because 
life seems likely to be long, and the day 
of judgment far in the future, has need 
to examine himself, and see if he can 
‘sive a reason for the hope that is in him.” 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON Mar. 23, 1888, 

Senator Blair of New Hampshire, the 
author of the Educational bill, has just in- 
troduced another measure over which the 
mere question of reference caused quite 
a spirited debate. It provides that in 
appointments to civil-service positions 
the wounded and disabled ex-Confeder- 
ate soldiers shall be given preference 
over other Confederates. Speeches were 
made by Senators Platt, Hale, Berry, 
Blair, Hoar, Riddleberger, Hampton, 
George, Manderson, Daniel and Hawley. 

The Southern Senators, while express- 
ing the kindliest feelings for the gener- 
osity and philanthropy which has prompt- 
ed the introduction of the bill, disclaim- 
ed all desire on the part of ex-Confeder- 
ates for the passage of any such except- 
ional measure, but thought that, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy and uniformity of practice, 
the bill should be referred to its appro- 
priate committee. The Northern Senat- 
ors were of one accord in condemning 
the measureas unwise and ill-considered. 

Senator Blair said that he had intro- 
duced his bill in entire good faith. He 
understood that inthe one State of North 
Carolina, there were to-day 20,000 ex- 
soldiers of the Confederacy who had 
lost limbs in the service, and that most 
of them werein poorcircumstances, It 
seemed to him that if the Government, 
under this or any other Administration, 
gave appointments to men who had been 
disloyal tothe Union, preference should 
be given to those who were disabled, 
other things being equal. : 

The widow of General Hancock will 
be presented with a handsome brown 
stone and brick house in this city about 
the first of April. Some friends of the 
late General have been actively engaged 
in trying to raise sufficient money for its 
purchase, and have met with success. 
The lady will take possession of her new 
home at once. 

The dozen or more authors who have 
been visiting Washington during the 
week and giving public readings from 
their works for the benefit of the ,Copy- 
right League, were entertained at the 
White House on Monday evening after 
the readings. The old Mansion was in 
gala dress for the occasion and supper 
was served about midnight. The auth- 
ors want a International Copyright law, 
you know, anda bill to that end has 
just been reported to the Senate. 

On Wednesday a terrific thunder 
storm caused something of a panic on 
Capitol Hill. It was thought that the 
dome had been struck, and there was a 
general rush to see if the Goddess of 
Liberty had lost her balance. In the 
Rotunda the crash was appalling, and 
the echoes reverberated up and down 
the corridors for some time. Every 
electric light in the building was put out 
and fiery balls of electricity were sent 
through the corridors, cutting off tele- 
graph communication and giving the 
elevator conductors a severe shock. 
The flash which accompaned the thunder 
silenced the eloquence of the Congress- 
man who had the floor, and sweening 
into the press gallery over the telegraph 
wires caused the operator at the keys to 
make a hasty and undignified retreat. 
No real damage was done to the Capitol, 
although the presence of the electric cur- 
rent was plainly felt at different points 
by men around metal work. 

Congressman Crain, of Texas, is very 
hopeful in regard to his Constitutional 
amendment changing inauguration day. 
Said he, ‘The weather of the past two 
weeks is sufficient to warrant a change, 
and I believe the next President will be 
inaugurated on the 30th of April.” Mr. 
Crain will make an effort to have this 
question considered on the 2d proximo, 
There is a pronounced feeling in the 
House in favor of changing Inauguration 
Day, and there is but little doubt that the 
change will be made. 

On Wednesday evening, Belva Lock- 
wood, looking in excellent health and spir- 
its, occupied the platform of Grand Army 
Hall, and spoke for an hour and a half 
to about 150 people. Her alleged sub- 
ject was “Washington Social and Politi- 
cal Life,” but she did not allowed her- 
self to be trammeled by it and branched 
off in different directions. 

Speaking of politics she said that as 
Blaine had resigned and Geo. W. Childs 
and Robert Lincoln and others, that 
when Cleveland resigned, she also would 
publicly tender her resignation. She be- 
lieved the coming man would be a 
woman. All she asked for the District 
of Columbia at present was that the 
women be allowed to vote on licensing 
the saloon. The greatest act of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s life, she thought, was 
that of taking unto himself Frances 
Folsom for a wife. 

Representative O’Neill of Missouri 
made an aggressive fight yesterday for 
the right of labor to be heard in the 
House. 


<i. 


Northwestern lumbermen chiefly from 
Michigan, are buying large tracts of pine 
land in Mississippi. 
show they have purchased 250,000 acres 
in the past six months. 


_ There was something over six hundred 
millions of currency, including gold and 
silver coin, greenbacks, and national 
bank notes, in the U. S. treasury March 


14th. 


Records at Jackson | 


YOUNG MENS CONVENTION IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Fifth District Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Southern California will be held with the 
Riverside Association Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, April 13th, r4th and rsth. 
The corner-stone of the new building to 
be erected in RiverSide for the Associa- 
tion, to cost $18,000 or $20,000, will be 
laid by Mr. H. J. McCoy, General Sec- 
retary of the San Francisco Association, 
in connection with the Convention. Mr. 
McCoy will also lay the corner-stone, on 
Tuesday, April 17th, of the new build- 
ing at Pasadena. The erection of these 
buildings is an indication of the deep in- 
terest taken in the Association work by 
business men of California, and that it 
has a strong hold and is making its influ- 
ence felt in the State. There are but 
few organizations in the land that have 
achieved grander results by God’s bless- 
ing than this child of the evangelical 
Churches, and its branches established 
In every civilized land. Probably there 
is nO country in the world where a work 
of this kind is more needed than in Cal- 
ifornia, there being so many young men 
away from home and home influences on 
this far Western shore. May God biess 
these Christian young men who are the 
hope of our nation! Their loyalty io 
the Church, their devotion to the work 
for young men, and consecrated efforts, 
by the blessing of God, have made them a 
power throughout the world. 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ we 4.00 5.75 
4.00 6.50 

Bazar...... 4.00 6.50 
Scientific American............. 3.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
Wide Awake........... 2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 6.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF ALEXANDER M’LEA, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
executrix and executor of the estate of Alex- 
ander McLea, deceased, to the creditors of, 
and all persons having claims against, the 
said deceased, to exhibit them with the nec- 
essary vouchers within four months after the 
first publication of this notice, to the execu- 
trix and executor at Rooms 42 and 43, No. 
330 Pine street, in the city and county of 
San Francisco, the same being the office of 
R. Thompson, attorney-at-law, and the same 
being the place for the transaction of the 
business of said estate. 

DaAvip KERR, Executor, 

AGnes M, McLza, Executrix, 
Of the Estate of Alexander McLea, Deceased. 
. March 21, 1888. 


The April number of the Century closes 
the thirty-fifth half-yearly volume. The first 
article is by Edward L. Wilson, the well- 
known photographer, and is descriptive of 
the natural and other features of Palestine— 
‘‘From Dan to Beersheba.” Theodore Roose- 
velt describes that decidedly American insti- 
tution, “‘The Round-up.” An illustrated 
article on ‘‘The American Inventors of the 
Telegraph” tells the inside story of the inven- 
tion. The ‘‘Topics of the Time” are enti- 
tled, ‘‘Shall Fortunes Be Limited by Law?” 
‘President or King?” and ‘Postal Savings 
Banks.” 


I have been a great sufferer from catarrh 
for over ten years; had it very bad; could 
hardly breathe. Some nights I could not 
sleep—bad to walk the floor. I purchased 
Ely’s Cream Balm and am using it freely. It 
is working a cure surely. I have advised 
several friends to use it, and with happy re- 
sults in every case. I thank God I have 
found a remedy Ican use with safety, and 
that does all that is claimed for it. It is 
curing my deafness.—B. W. Sperry, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


A new tune to the old song that money 
brings better bargains than best of credit. 
We quote to show wide range of prices: Ap- 
ricots, dried, 2% to l5cwer tb; peaches, 7 to 
l4c; nectarines, 7 to 12c; raisins or grapes, 
3 to 10c, figs, 4 to 8c; salmon, canned, 60c 
to $1.75 per dozen; lobsters, 60c to $2; 
canned fruit, table, $1.75 to $2.50. 
Smith’s Cash Store, 418 Front St., 8. F. 


The April St. Nicholas has ‘‘The Tables 
Turned,” a true account of a sheep who 
chased wolves, illustrated by Monks. A nov- 
elty is ‘‘ ‘Ham’ Estabrook’s Can-Opener,” by 
George P. Whittlesey, which contains, in an 
interesting story, a clear account of every 
step necessary to secure Letters Patent. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clething. etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


\ 
VA 


AvResourcts $ 4,356,175.94. 


Returning thanks for past favors, we 

~ 4 respectfully ask a continuance of the same 

and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
Firms and Cor-porations. 


R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t, 


, San Francisco, Cal., Jan. Ist, 1888. { 


A NEW TUNE 


To the old song that money brings better bargains than credit. Even good credit cannot and 
never will compete with ready cash. Send for our latest list, just now out, and be convinced. 
Of over 3,000 articles on sale, we can mention but few in this notice. 


rr COSTS MONEY 


To advertise, and we do very little at it. Our goods and prices are our best “‘puff,”’ and every- 
body else says so. We mention a few prices to show the wide range im the value of goods. We 


expect you to buy the best, but would rather sell the cheap ones, as hard Ny 
them, and when they do are not pleased. But our medium and first qu 
answer every time. Dried Apricots, 2% to 15c; Grapes 


ly apybedy will buy 
ity goods bring the 
,8to5c; Raisins, 5 to10c; Peaches, 7 


to 14c; Pears, 4 to 10c; Figs, 5 to 8c—and all good value for the money. Canned Salmon, 60c 


to $1.75 


r dozen; Lobster, 60c to $2; .Oysters of the best quality at wholesale prices. Canned 


Fruit, table, from $1.75 to $2.25 per dozen. Wecannot commence to tell you about the Dry 
Goods, Notions, Hardware, Tinware, Crockery, Glassware, and other articles we carry 1p stock 
and offer bargains in. But you save money every time by ordering from 


SMITH’S CASH 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


STORE, 


. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BARTLING, PHILLIPS & STILWELL 


Successors to Bartling & Kimball. 


BOOK BINDERS 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PAPER RULERS, PRINTERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


5O5 Clay Street 


(CORNER SANSOME.) 


SAN FRAN 


Established 1858. 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowermg 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


GRAPE VINES, 
MULBERRY and GRAPE 


0S” Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 


419 & 421 SANSOME ST, S.°F. 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easy 
to take. Mild and reliable 
inits effects W. M.Searby. 
Drugzist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


W. H. Jas, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, 


CAPS, 


San Francisco, 


EXCURSION 


ON MAY THE Ath 


An Excursion will leave San Francisco, under 
the supervision of Gro. C. McOonsE tu, of the 
Bible House, 735 Market street, San Francisco, 
and will leave Los Angeles May 38, 1888, for 


CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 


This party is arrang:d for the express pur- 
pose of enabling those who desire to attend 
the meetings of the Church Oourts in May, 
their friends, or others wishing to join a select 

ty to make the trip East, at considerable 
ess than first-class rates; and, besides, to make 
up a party of friends, thereby insuring all who 
join the excursion an enjoyable journey East. 

Parties residing in the country desiring to 
join the Excursion, for full information, will 
please address 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
MANAGER AMERICAN TRactT Soorety, 
785 Market St., San Francisco. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERICAN TAILORS, 
Paclor 1,652 Market St., S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to emy address. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


DELIVERY = 
BvuUsINEsS 


WAGONS. 


Wagons. 


SAN@ORN & 


Light Delivery Wagon. 


AY) 


MANUFACTORY: Manchester, N. H. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


Beale Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO; CAL. 


0S” Illustrated Catalogue of a'l our Wagons 
— seventy-two different styles and 3'zes of the 
best wagons in the world—with pric-- list, sent 
free on application. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store ov the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 
* 


* 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bon- 
doir Piano, and each the — 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautifal Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘“‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


QS” Agents for leading Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
OF" Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 


221 California St., San Francisco. 


A. W. SANBORN & CO. 
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